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Development of the Use of the Visual Method" 


A. W. 


University of the State of New 35 


OME years ago the superintendent of a 
city system of schools in answer to a ques 
tion as to the means he employed to instruct 


his teachers in the visual method replied that 


none was needed because every good teacher 


He is not the only 
that the 


knows how to use pictures. 


person who has assumed use of pic- 


ture expression is so simple and self-operative 
that 
required to make it effective. 


no traiming or special mental activity is 


Even now after 


perhaps ten years his schools are doing prac 
tically nothing with pictures in class instruc 
tion. If that the 


objective material in the classroom is actually 


he had recognized use ot 


foreign to the experience of most teachers, had 


placed before his teaching staff the idea that 
the intelligent use of picture expression was 
to be a part of the regular program in his 


had 


use of visual aids 


schools, and instituted such a systematic 


as would require teachers to 


develop a method of using them, a different 


situation would now exist. Every school super 
visor who was in the field 20 years ago, where 
the use of the laboratory method in science was 
yet uncommon in secondary schools, knows 
how slowly teachers who had been brought up 
the textbook 


learned to make effective use of true laboratory 


on and demonstration method 


exercises. 


When the problem of securing significant 
pictures adapted to classroom instruction is 
solved, there still remains a difficulty even 
greater in getting them used in a manner to 
secure actual visualizations on the part of the 
individual members of the class. The use of 
pictures may lead to a waste of time and en 
gender loose practices in class exercises. The 
novelty of them soon wears off and then what 
at first appeared to be of interest on the part 


of pupils has vanished and the second state is 
worse than the first when pupils were yet will 
to 
the present advocates of visual instruction have 
given 
to propaganda than to the more difficult and 
ot 


ing to dig their way into a textbook. Up 


much more attention to equipment and 


altogether more important matter securing 


Editor’s Note.—This is the fourth and last 


ABRAMS 
ork 


instruction accord- 
ing to sound principles of teaching. 
New 


lem 


the use of visual means of 
York schools cannot escape this prob- 
than No attempt 
has been made to meet it through courses in 


the visual method in our normal schools, al- 


any more can others. 


though most of these schools are actually using 
screen pictures both in their normal and prac- 
tice departments and this after all is even bet- 
theory. Both Cornell and Columbia, 
and possibly other universities of the state, are 
instruction. 

Our Division is helping to establish sound 
practices in the use of the method in the fol- 


ter than 


offering summer courses in visual 


lowing ways: 
1. By the character of the pictures pro- 
vided. The exclusive use of pictures of larger 


significance is calculated to give weight to pic- 
the estimation of more 
thoughtful the excluding from 
our collection those pictures that are so easily 
interpreted as not to be for an under- 
standing of the topics illustrated, study, that 
is, close observation and discussion, is required 
of both teachers and pupils to interpret those 
offered. The been entertained 
in the Division that pictures should be selected 
on the In our endeavor 
to make them as attractive as possible, we have 
kept in attractive 
to a trained intelligence and appreciation. Fea- 
are striking have been ig- 
There has been no attempt to lead into 


ture expression in 


teachers. By 


needed 


idea has never 


basis of “popularity.” 


mind what should become 


tures that merely 
nored 
‘the paths of least resistance.” 

2 Both the 


announcements and the plan borrow- 


organization of pictures in our 
printed 
ers must follow in ordering them aid and yet 
compel a them. Pic- 
tures are not put up in packages with striking 
labels. It is that the borrower has 
some definite subject matter to teach when he 
orders pictures or if not that he must at least 
begin to define his aims while ordering. Se- 
lecting the pictures may be the applicant’s first 


thoughtful selection of 


assumed 


step in analyzing what he is to do with them 


when received. 


of a series of articles by A. W. Abrams, chief of 


The Visual Iustruction Division of the University of the State of New York, on the work of vis- 


til instruction as it has been developed in the state from headquarters at 


Albany. 
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3. The method of using the pictures is more 
specifically developed by the character of the 
titles of the pictures and the notes that accom- 
pany them. In the titles the essential features 
to be observed are named. 
are purposely avoided. The notes for the most 
part do not contain information about the sub- 
ject that can readily be obtained from an en- 
cyclopedia. They consist, as previously indi 
cated, largely of directions as to what should 
be observed and of questions requiring an in- 
In the prepara- 


Loose catchy titles 


terpretation of observed facts. 
tion of notes the problem of method in using 
the pictures is kept constantly in mind. No 
attempt is made to save effort for either teacher 
or pupil. On the other hand there is a delib- 
erate purpose to compel genuine study. It is 
assumed the mind of both teacher and pupil 
can advantageously subject in 
much the same way and that the teacher who 
has worked her way into the subject presented 
will in turn lead her class to do the same, and 
that this process better in the 
long run than to hand out directly the language 
that expresses the visualization sought. 


approach the 


is altogether 


4. Certain of our publications announcing 


pictures for particular studies are practically 
manuals indicating with some detail a method 
of procedure in using them. Doubtless these 


publications are followed to a large extent by 


teachers as guides for using the pictures. Still 
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not every picture is fully treated. Questions 
and directions apply to types that are repre- 
sented again and again. The aim is to develop 
self-reliance on the part of the teacher. 

5. Many 
held throughout the state during the year. A 


attended by the 


local conferences of teachers are 


certain number of these are 


director of the Division or an assistant and the 
use of visual material is discussed. Demonstra 
tion lessons are sometimes given at such con 


schools. A 


similar work is often done by some local super- 


ferences and also at individual 


visor or teacher who has acquired familiarity 


with the 
In all these means of 


method and recognizes its value. 
presenting the method 
that 


The essen 


idea visual 


itself, 


the aim is 
instruction is not an 
tial thing always to be kept in mind is the 


to emphasize the 
end in 


creation of specific vivid mental pictures of 


certain objective features essential to an under 
standing of the thing or operation that is be 
only 


process. Too 


ing studied. Teaching and learning are 
different 
much stress upon formal method of procedure 


be detrimen 


aspects of the same 


in presenting subject matter may 


tal. There are certain fundamental laws 


according to which the mind develops. They 


must be comprehended; they cannot be ignored 
The visual method is not a new discovery, but 


pictures do offer an opportunity for these laws 


to operate to advantage 


The Movies and Your Child 


Mrs. CHARLES E. MERRIAM 


Chairman 


HE movies are today our biggest recrea- 
tional problem, and therefore we mothers 


should be vitally interested in solving this 
problem. The National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations can simply 


make suggestions and endorse films that are 
worthy of your patronage, but it is up to each 
and every monther to help in the solution of 
this problem. It cannot be solved unless we 
all work toward that end. 

In using the term “movies,” in discussing 
the effect of movies on the children, I am 
using the term advisedly to differentiate it in 
your mind from moving pictures in general or 
visual education. We will concede at the very 


first that visual education has a place in our 
schools today and that films like 


“Nanook of 


Better Films Committe. 


National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teachs Issou 


lations 


the North” can teach a lesson concerning the 
lives of Eskimos 


well or impressed as vividly in any other way 


which cannot be taught as 
There are many, many motion pictures which 
entertainment and capable 
things. Such 


and I am not 


are both splendid 
of teaching 
aid to 


these 


many films are an 
referring to 
speak of 
I am speaking, however, about 
found in the 


education 


splendid productions when | 
the “movies.” 
the effect of the 


motion picture theatres today, upon our boys 


average movie, 
and girls. 
The motion 
the saloon as the poor man’s club but it differs 
saloon for it can be made 


picture theatre has supplanted 


greatly from the 
into a splendid family institution, if ever we 
the industry. 


get wise control of 
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It is rather interesting to note that the two 
movie and the 
great 
They can both 


great industries, the 
both be 


new and 


auto, can used as a factor in 
keeping the family together. 
be agencies for good by showing clean pic- 
tures in one instance, and by using the auto 
But, 
on the other hand, it is just as easy to make 


For if the 


for a family outing in the other instance. 
them both agencies of evil. movie 
theatres show only films depicting the villainy 
of the world, then it 
institution. And if 
your sons and daughters use it for joy riding, 


cannot remain a family 


you have an auto and let 


then it will become a curse instead of a bless 
ing. 
The Impressionable Period 
We realize as mothers how impressionable 
our children are, and how they imitate every- 
We know 


careful of 


thing that comes into their lives. 
that it 
their companions and the books they read, as 
it is to be the food they eat. We 
know that all these things help to make our 
children the kind of men and women they will 
They are little parrots and we 
must be their We 
know that if we use bad language, our children 
We know that if we are 
likely to 


are disorderly 


is just as important to be 


careful of 


be tomorrow. 
careful of environment. 
will use bad language. 
always wrangling, our children are 
wrangle. We know that if we 
about the house, our children are likely to be 
disorderly. If their little playmates destroy all 
their toys, it certainly will not teach your own 
child to be We that if 
we bring up amongst 
pick-pockets, brutes, and murderers, then our 


careful of his. know 


our children thieves, 


children will not have a very good chance in 
life. We know that it is very important that 
their playmates do not swear, do not steal, 


nor do anything else which we would not have 
our children do; for they are so sure to imitate 
everything. 

We have also learned that our children must 
read the right kind of books, in which tl 
is the kind of person one would wish them to 
imitate. We know that there are books adapted 
to all the different We be 
gin with the Mother Goose and gradually guide 
this treasure-land. After our 


and 


1e he To 


ages of children 
them through 
Mother Goose 
have the fairy-tale period, then stories of ad 
like Robin Hood, Robinson 
Pinocchio, Alice in Wonderland, 
on up through the years with the myths and 
legends to the historical tales when we try to 


other nursery rhymes, we 


venture, Crusoe, 


and we go 
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show them characters in history which are 
worth emulating. (Just here let me say, that 
any mother who would build wisely for future 
happy moments for herself and children will 
lay a foundation very early in the child’s life 
for a love of the very best in literature. Teach 
them to enjoy good books and you need not 
worry about their recreational hours later in 
life. ) 


The Movie Habit for Children 


return to the Because 


the movies are a novelty, we think not of the 


3ut now to movies. 
dangers and let the children see all the pic- 
tures shown, whether they are appropriate for 
They may be bodily 
safe in the theatre, but let us think for a mo- 
ment what is happening to their minds. We 
know that the only way they learn in life is 


children’s minds or not. 


by imitating everything that they see or hear. 
We the little tots to the movies long 
before we start them to school or to church. 
Instead of their beginning with the Mother 
Goose sort of picture, we are very likely to 
start them with such a film as “Why Women 
Remarry,” or “Queen of Sin,” or “The Beau- 
tiful Damned.” Not these films 
are suitable for their years or even fit for them 


start 


and because 


to see, but because we are thoughtless and do 
not realize the effect of such movies on the 
child’s mind. We may think that the theme 


will pass over the child’s head, but we do not 
think of the habit we are forming for them. 
We are teaching them to think of things be- 
yond their years and to seek this kind of en- 
Our developed from 
start a little child to the mov- 
before we start it to school or to 
church, the child naturally get the 
movie habit and we have cultivated a taste for 


tertainment. lives are 
habits, so if we 
ies long 
will just 


this sort of picture. 
Character of the Entertainers 


We must also consider the qualifications of 
who are to entertain our children 
during When you 
bring someone in your home to help you in 
children, you inquire very 
that person. You 
proper to have 
charge of When you send your 
child to school, you are again very careful to 


the persons 


their hours of recreation. 


the care of your 


carefully into the habits of 


decide if she is the person 


your children. 


see that the teacher is the proper person to 
entrust your child with. You help to elect or 
appoint the school board which will inquire 


very carefully into the qualifications of that 
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teacher and to know that she is a fit 
for her task. We do not offer them great sal 
aries to help us with this important work, but 


person 


we are thankful that there are many people in 
this world with a sense of responsibility to- 
ward humanity who are serving freely and 
gladly without thought of gain for self. Poets 
and artists have starved while they labored. 
Physicians, teachers and preachers have given 
of their time and strength for humanity’s sake 
with little thought of compensation. 

How different it is with the people of the 
movies, the to whom we entrust the 
recreational hours of our children. We do not 
ask them what their qualifications are, nor do 
we hesitate to pay them huge salaries for their 
work. And they do not hesitate to say that 
they are not interested in the morals of our 
boys and girls, that they are simply after the 
money. They are showing our children all the 
plague spots of the world and we are gladly 
They are 


actors 


paying them money for doing so. 
showing them the villains of all types, and 
acquainting them with and all kinds 
of sensuality and riotous living, and yet we 
are content to pay them huge salaries for this 


The money that each and 


murder 


kind of amusement. 
the box office makes 
up the salary of the They teach the 


children that marriage is a mockery and that 


every one of us pays at 
actors. 


husbands and wives rarely remain faithful 
They teach the children that all men and 
women drink and smoke. They teach the chil 
dren all the sordidness of human life. They 
teach them how easy it is to steal and get 
away with it; to shoot to kill whenever one 


feels justified; and always to take the law into 
their hands. 

Then we wonder why there is so much dis 
respect for and for the law. When 
they delve into history for a story, as they did 
in the filming of “The Queen of Sheba” 
“The Affairs of Lady Hamilton,” they persist 
in showing up some secret scandal in a great 
They teach the boys that they can 


parents 


and 


hero’s life. 
become great heroes no .matter what their pri- 
vate life has been. They teach the girls that 
they also may become heroines and make a 
name for themselves in history no matter how 
stained their private After the 
boys and girls have seen these films depicting 
the scandals in the lives of our great men and 
women in history, those for whom the school 
has taught respect, it will not be difficult for 


them to feel they need not worry about their 


lives may be. 


\ND Your CHILD 
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own private actions, and they surely will lose 
all respect for these historical characters. 


Education in the Wrong Direction 


After the boys and girls see all the sex per 
versions on the screen and many of the char- 
acters shown as men and women of the under 
world, how can they believe that the majority 
of men and women are law abiding citizens, 
God-fearing, honest and home-loving people? 

We are teaching the children early in life to 
enjoy brutal fighting, to watch people killed 
protest on their part. Nations 
have their people to 
brutality by keeping pictures of brutality con 
children of the 


without even a 


been known to harden 


stantly in view of the nation 
If ever we hope to end war, then this is not 
the time to dull the 
Why pray for the 
at the same time we are cultivating a taste for 


sensitiveness of our chil- 


dren. peace of the world 
brutality in the children? 

I have recently seen an article by the attor 
ney-general of one of our central states, saying 
that the United States 
is alarming; that crimes in Europe are decreas 

had 
Eng 
Our prison population is in 


crime situation in the 


gaining here. In 1921 we 
7,850 murders, as compared 


land and Wales 


creasing and we are 


ing, but are 
with 63 in 
bearing the burden by 


increased taxes. Yet we are willing to pay 


people huge salaries to show our children all 
the villainy there is in the world. If we make 
the showing of all sorts of crime the chief 
amusement we give our children, is it not easy 
to see the connection? If you feed your chil 
dren on candy mostly, you know they will be 
ill. If you feed them mostly on villainy, you 
surely cannot expect them to be well mentally 
and morally. After the children see men mur 
dered every day in the movies it isn’t very dif 
ficult to imagine them going out and shooting 
without hesitation, providing they are given a 
gun and a feud. They will think it is perfectly 
proper for them to take the law into their own 
hands, after they see their heroes extolled for 
doing So. 


Can Good Films Pay? 


The producers tell us they are giving the 


people what they want and that they must pro- 


duce the bad film or go out of business. We 
believe that we can prove that this is not true 
During last August a list of films was pub 
lished showing the ten which paid the best 


from the box office standpoint and the ten that 
paid the worst. Of the ten which paid the best, 
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we had endorsed seven as clean and whol 
some films for the family. Of the ten which 
paid the worst, we had endorsed none. This 


seems to prove conclusively that good films do 
pay and that people are demanding clean films. 
the industry 


So let us net sit quietly by when 


says that we are to blame. 


Just at present the producers are filming 
some of the most 


When a 


allowed in our 


disreputable books on the 
book is so bad that it is not 
public 


then 


market. 
libraries, not even for 


adults to read, should not. be 


allowed to be 


surely it 
filmed for our boys and girls to 
see. Visualizing a bad book is even worse than 
that the film 


the reading of it. Statistics show 


ing of a book always helps the circulation of 
that book. So even if a bad book is cleanly 
filmed, it does a great deal of harm because 


the boys and girls naturally get the book to 


read after they see the picture. Two instances 


of books which were filmed clean are “The 
Sheik” and “Souls for Sale.” Why shouldn’t 
they think it proper to read a book which the 


community has allowed to be filmed? 
We have proven that the clean and whol 
some films which the whole family can enjoy 


together are the ones which pay the best even 
from the box office standpoint. Common sense 
which is 


better 


will show one that any article 


by the whole family will pay 


only one member of the family can use it. So, 


if the producers had the wisdom of Solomon, 


their best to bring the whole 


they would try 


family to the theatre to spend their money, 


rather than appeal to those adult members who 
enjoy the salacious and 


They say that they 


who are a minor part 


of our nation have a very 
difficult 


woman 


task. for they must cater to the club 


he intellectuals, 


and to all the and to the 


most illiterate persons be sides 
Well, the department stores do. the same 
thing, and we all go into the same store and 


choose what we want. but the goods are laid 


on the counter and they do not expect us te 
choose blindly They cannot expect us all to 
enjoy the same picture, any more than we 
could all enjoy the same clothes. No other in 
dustry expects people to choose their gC ods 


blindly, simply from a title 
Have the Children Any Claims? 


The producers tell us that only a small pet 


cent of their audience is made up of children 


and they should not be expected to consider 


their entire output from the child’s standpoint 


We do not ask them to do so, but they must 
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that which in 


realize every industry any way 
affects children is legislated regarding children. 

Saloons existed for adults but children were 
not allowed in And every industry that 
employs children is regulated strictly regard- 
ing them. Many employers of children do not 
like child labor legislation, but we do not al- 
low their opinion to deter us from fighting for 
the children’s must not 
them to educate our 
the world and not 
most of the work 


doing in our homes, in our schools 


them. 


welfare. Producers 


expect that we will allow 


children in the villainies of 


protest. They are undoing 
that we are 
and churches. 

The point that the producers do not grasp 
is that be a good adult 
Children 
films which show brutality to- 
for every time they 
toward other 
children or animals, not have a 
chance to help, it helps to brutalize the child. 
Children problem plays which 
show the they 
should be should not see 
films depicting and scenes 
of the underworld they should 
Children should not see films 


will keep 


many a picture may 


picture but very harmful for a child. 
must not see 
ward children or animals; 


see a film depicting brutality 


and they do 


should not see 


eternal triangle about which 
Children 


sorts 


ignorant. 
crime of all 
about which 
also be ignorant. 
exciting and which 


which are too 


them awake at night. 


A Task for the Community 

divided into 
and those for 
children are 
film, no matter how ma- 
method should be 


In the libraries, our books are 


two groups—those for adults 


children. But in the movies the 
allowed to see eve \ 
ture the theme is. Some 
evolved whereby some educational group could 
released and class- 
Then 
suitable for 


review all the films before 
into adult and family groups. 
could be 


family or 


ify them 
the films advertised as 
the entire for adults only, and par- 


ents would have a way of knowing which pic- 


tures they should patronize and when to leave 
Some people blame parents 
adult films, but 
from a title 


children or 


the family at home 


for taking their children to 


many times they cannot tell 
whether the picture is fit for the 
strongly that it is the duty of 
that this is done and that 


When the 


the community assumes 


not I feel very 


the community to see 


the next generation is protected. 


childret i ( to school, 


the responsibility of giving the children the 


books to study, and when they go to 


assumes the 


proper 
the library, the community also 


responsibility of giving them the proper books 
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to read for relaxation. When the children go 
to an amusement center which is licensed by 
the community, have they not also the right to 
expect that their children will be given only 
the proper kind of entertainment? 

Parents cannot be held responsible when the 
community is at fault. There never was a time 
when parents were so much awake to their re- 
sponsibilities as they are now. There never 
was a time when mothers spent the time that 
they are now spending in the study of child 
training. Formerly, it thought that 
mothers instinctively knew what to feed their 
children and how to train them; now we know 
that we must study carefully and prepare for 
this great task. It is the greatest thing in the 
world to take a little helpless child and train 
it into an honorable citizen and we are ready 
to do our part, but the community must help 
us. Conditions are all against us today, for we 
cannot keep up a home large enough to sup- 
ply the demands of the child for recreation, 


was 


nor can we employ the necessary help to watch 
the children at all times; and yet we cannot 
afford not to supervise their recreation. The 
community has been forced to take over the 
recreational hours of the children and they 
have realized it by establishing playgrounds, 
libraries, athletic fields, skating rinks and even 
They must either add com- 
munity this list 
supervise the commercial theatre. 

I do not blame the independent theatre own 
ers for the state of affairs as they exist. They 
are almost helpless in the hands of the pro 
ducers who put out the kind of pictures that 
I hope that you will all work with 


dancing facilities. 


motion-pictures to or else 


they do. 
your local theatre and show the manager what 
kind of pictures we want. Let us make a de 
mand for films that we can take the family to 
see and enjoy together. We must encourage 
family hSe more. It is a vital factor in civiliza 
tion and anything which can help to hold the 
family together today, deserves our praise and 
support. If there is not room in our homes 
today for the happy gatherings that we had in 
our youthful days, then let us try to keep-the 
family together outside the home in whatever 
wholesome way we can. The home should be 
a center of recreation for the growing children 
as well as for the older members of the family 


Community Nurseries Needed 
There should be a nursery in every commu 


nity. Our hearts should go out to the young 


mothers today who are struggling on without 
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that there are no more 
sitting at 


all at their clubs today, 


any help. Remember 


grandmothers home to leave the 


baby with. They are 
getting a 
else they are profitably busy out in the world. 


much-deserved rest themselves or 
It is only in the last few years that the services 
of mature women were wanted in the business 
world. There are no maiden aunts at home 
either, for they also have found their place in 
the business world. So we must as a commu 
nity help these young mothers to retain their 
youth and their strength so that they may be 
need relax 


And 


when the young husband comes home at night 


come the very best mothers. They 


ation away from the cares of the home 


and wants his wife to go out with him as she 
did in the happy days of courtship, we should 
make it possible for her to go. Many a home 


might be saved if she were free to go, and 
many more children might be welcome in the 
world if it did not mean too much unnecessary 
hardship. 


The Mother’s Task a Difficult One 


Being a mother is a great responsibility and 


to be a good mother deserves all the praise 
we can bestow. It is said, and history seems 
to prove, that no man can be great who has 
not a great mother. How often, though, 


mothers hear nothing but criticisms and never 


any praise from the neighbors who have no 
children and who are not doing their part to 
make the next generation a better one. So, in 


stead of criticising a young mother who must 
take the babe to the 


her, or else 


either movies at night 


stay at home for many long 


to help her by 


with 
vears, let us try establishing a 


nursery where the baby can be left asleep and 


safe. What a wonderful opportunity we would 
have for watching our future citizens and 
studying their problems! 

Then if we would establish classes in dra 
matic art for the children between five and ten 
years of age and keep them busy at worth 
while recreation after school hours, we would 
cover the entire field. The power of imitation 
is very great in these little ones and they love 


these powers in a 
And for the 


that are 
the best 


them to use 
way. 


Teach 


constructive 


to act. 
worthwhile, 
older child, let 
Train them to appreciate 


him see the pictures 


worthwhile. 


and to demand the best. Train them to reason 


soon you will not be here 


for themselves, for 


to guide them. If they are trained to love and 


appreciate the best, they will not be dependent 


upon your judgment solely, or upon _ their 
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with Lizzie” 


is not the wisest way to struggle through life. 


neighbors’ habits. “Keeping up 


Teach your children to choose wisely, for 
the world is so full of things to do, one must 
learn early in life to choose properly. 

The world is so full of people, we must learn 
to choose our friends wisely. 


The world is so full of interesting places to 


see, we must learn to choose our journeys 
wisely. 
The world is so full of pleasures, we must 


know how to choose our paths with care 

The world is so full of books, we must select 
carefully what we read. 

The world is so full of things to do, we must 
carefully select our work, unselfishly, and then 
do it to the best of our ability. 

You may think this has nothing to do with 
teach children 
why 


the movies, but if you your 


while young, to reason and to choose 


wisely, then you need not worry because your 


neighbors’ children go to the movies every 
night and see all kinds of trash. Yours will 
soon learn to demand the best and leave the 


But we mothers 
child 


child long 


rest alone as a waste of time. 
must guide well the very 
We can 


before it 


early years of 


hood. make or break a 


goes to school. Let us not start the 


child to the movies before it goes to school 
or to church. Let us not be responsible fot 
taking any child to see “The Secrets of Paris”’ 
or ‘““Mad Love” before it has learned to read 
or to pray 

We are bringing up our children in a very 
trving period of readjustment and it is often 


\ND Your ( 
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the light ahead. The battle could 
if each one of you would consider it 
your own problem to solve and give us your 
help. 
ditions as they are, but we are the custodians 
of the next generation, and we can mold them 


hard to see 
be won 


We mothers are not responsible for con- 


as we will in those first six years of their lives. 
These are the most important years and few 


realize the possibilities. We can make these 
children God-fearing or lawless; we can teach 
them to love their fellowmen or teach them 


race hatred; we can teach them respect for 
the other fellow’s opinions and religious be- 
liefs or we can teach them to be narrow and 
prejudiced against everyone who differs with 
them in color, race, or customs. We can teach 
little be honest or to steal; 
and again, we can teach and 
to choose wisely so that they can give us their 
solution 


them in ways to 


them to reason 


assistance in a few years to a wise 
of all these recreational problems, so that all 
our work in the home and the school will not 
recreational hours. In our 


have taken away the chil- 


be undone in the 
commercial age we 


dren’s happy hunting grounds. If we cannot 
give them back their books, their hills, and 
their forests, then at least we must supply 
worthwhile recreation in some other way. 


kinds of worthwhile 
and organizing rival 
teams, reading books, playing 
worthwhile games, attending worthwhile mov- 
Give them 
that 


busy at all 
ball 


worthwhile 


Keep them 


recreation—playing 


ies and having worthwhile friends. 
that 
destroys all our best 


re-creates, not recreation 


efforts 


recreation 


The Motion Picture and Vocational Guidance 


history of mankind 


NHROUGHOUT the 
fads have sprung up, 


have lived their 
short vigorous lives, and then have been rele 
gated to obscurity \s for education, such a 


multitude of eccentric theories have crept into 


our school that the modern educator 


systems 


may well look askance at any proposed inno- 


vation, anticipating and predicting for it noth 
ing more than a place among the ever-increas 


ing accumulation of worthless novelties. 
Recently fields of 
tracted the 


tional institutions— 


two research have at 


attention of our foremost educa 


the utilization of visual aids 


\DAMS 


in learning, and the problem of the vocational 


orientation of the adolescent. That these two 
lines of effort are more than mere fads cannot 
now be doubted, for they have given indis- 


putable proof of their value, and their contribu- 
tions to our store of educational knowledge are 
becoming increasingly more numerous. 
Undoubtedly the methods of visual instruc- 
readers, but allow 


field of 


tion are well known to my 


me to outline, briefly, the vocational 
guidance 


Vocational 
as it may more properly be termed, is an 


guidance, or vocational orienta- 


tion, 
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attempt to aid young boys and girls in their 
choice of future fields of adult activity—not to 
choose for them, but to aid them in their own 
choice of occupational objectives. This work 
envolves a study of the peculiar abilities of the 
individual—of his or her mental ability, aca 
demic attainments, 


interests, and _ physical 


proficiencies—or deficiencies. However, this 
analysis, made by the vocational counselor, is 
not all. In order to choose wisely, the pupil 
must, himself, possess a knowledge of the re 
quirements of various occupations and profes 
sions, must be acquainted with the conditions 
of employment, the nature of the activities per 
formed in various occupations, and the promo 
tional possibilities offered to the worker. 

This information concerning the requirements 
and activities of occupations may be gathered 
by observing persons now employed in the oc 
cupation under consideration, and through con- 
ference with the worker himself, or it may be 
derived from the ever-increasing number of 
books whose subject matter deals with the 
description of occupations. 

In the past, the school has not aided the 
youth in the gathering of occupational infor 
mation. The school was too busy in its effort 
to increase the academic knowledge and cul 
ture of its pupils to consider their occupational 
future. Only within the last few years have 
any attempts been made to aid young people 
in their adjustment to the adult economic 
world. Some schools have added books of oc- 
cupational information to their libraries. The 
English composition courses have been, in 
some cases, redirected; encouraging the ado 
lescents to accumulate information concerning 
adult activities by making this the subject-mat- 
ter of their composition work. 

Probably the most efficient curricula adjust- 
ment is the introduction of a course in occupa- 
tions; required or elective; carrying credit, or 
to be taken solely for the value of its content 
Such courses have as their chief aim the bring 
ing of the pupil into a more or less intimate 
understanding of the present economic world, 
the trend of industrial activity and the require- 
ments, opportunities and activities of various 
occupations and professions. The material, as 
already suggested, is usually derived through 
observation, through interviews and _ through 
the reading of descriptive occupational litera- 
ture. 

We have found that motion pictures aid pu 
pils in their comprehension of historical facts, 


their appreciation of the masterpieces of litera 


ture and their understanding of natural phe 
nomena. Have we realized the value of the 
motion picture as an agent in the dissemination 
of occupational information? 

Motion picture machines are now common 
additions to the usual equipment of school 
plants, and are daily becoming easier to oper 
ate. The number of industrial and occupational 
films is rapidly increasing. Educational film 
exchanges are numerous, many government 
films concerning occupations and _ professions 
are now available, and the visual instruction 
departments of our universities are releasing 
large numbers of films dealing efficiently and 
primarily with the work in, and the working 
conditions of given industries. Why have we 
not made use of these films for vocational 
guidance purposes, as a means of bringing the 
pupil information which will aid him in the 
choice of an adult occupation? 

Most of us, as children, have felt the desire 
to join a circus troupe, but would we have ex 
perienced so keen a desire had we been ac 
quainted with the living conditions of circus 
folk? The sailor’s life appeals to many a youth, 
but note the changed attitude of a great num 
ber of those who have experienced the hard 
ships of the sailor's life—who have learned that 
navigating broad expanses of water is some 
thing other than the romance and adventure 
they had pictured. Would we not have fewer 
economic and industrial failures, fewer changes 
of occupation and employment, if the school 
had offered these persons occupational informa 
tion during their school days? And could this 
be accomplished in any better manner than 
through visual instruction? 

I would not, for a moment, suggest that the 
entire course in occupations should consist of 
viewing motion pictures; but the exhibitions 
could well form the basis for class discussion, 
and pictures show more accurately than mere 
words can, the actual conditions of the occu 
pations studied, the activities of the worker 
and the products of his labor. Through the use 
of motion pictures the pupils will gain a greater 
amount of material information during the class 
hour than through regular textbook recitation 
methods, and the material will be more vividly 
presented, accurate concepts will be formed 
and a greater interest aroused. 

The exact nature of the pictures would, to a 
large extent, depend upon the scope of the pu 
pils’ vocational interests, and upon the occupa 
tions and industries of the locality. From the 
financial standpoint, it might be well to use the 
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films chiefly as supplementary material to that 
to that 
in the locality through first-hand investi 
local 
standpoint, the films might be 


presented in the text, as well as avail 


able 


gation ol industries. From the personal 


( hosen accor d 


ing to the interests of the pupils; and, even 


though every youth might not be directly u 


terested in the particular occupation on the 


that is, not interested in considering 


screen, 
it as a future vocational pursuit, yet modern 
society, and especially that factor of societ) 


self-sustaining: 


call 


industry is de 


which we industry, is not 


since every pendent upon other 


industries and occupations tor the production 


of raw materials it uses, for the further refine 


ment of its products, or for the consumption of 


its wares And he who would rise to the top 
in anv field of labor must understand not only 
his own field, but must understand, also, the 
activities of all related industries, occupations 


and professions 


Even if the school does not provide formal 
instruction in the methods, requirements and 
activities of the various occupations and pro 
fessions, such films may be used to great ad 
vantage as a part of the assembly programs 
Here, the pupils will become familiar with the 
different occupations and professions; and, as 


Bringing Nature | 
By Means 


( ORA 


HI Creator himself laid out for us a 
lovely world. a world full of beauty " 


pageant of scintillating color. Every day beau 
tiful,. because every day 1s a harmony of color 
no matter what the weather is 

When all this beauty was put betore us? u 
fortunately perhaps we were not given the ca 


pacity to discern the full magnitude, magni 


cence and significance of tt 
The 


under the Earth and in the air above the Earth 
We find the lack of knowledge and the power 


Creator gave us marvels on the Earth 


these things, beauty, mar 


to recognize all of 


vels, wonders, wealth, all here for us, but we 


have had to delve in the earth. we have had 
to travel into the far places and there through 
hardship and danger dig these things out for 
ourselves Through long nights and laborious 
davs, are the secrets f nature wrested fr 
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said before, even though the particular activity 


depicted may not be the vocational aspiration 


f any member of the group, yet the industrial 


knowledge of the students will be increased; 


ind they would have a greater appreciation of 


the workers, of their contributions to human 


comfort and of the varied activities of the 
world. All of 


such 


which are worthy products of 
exhibitions 

\s long as the youth of our land drift into 
their adult occupations by pure chance, so long 


will be have with us the problem of the discon- 
tented worker, the casual laborer and the in- 
efficient employee. What greater joy is there 
in life than working at some task for which 
one is fitted and in which one is interested? 


Such adjustments can only take place through 
the intelligent choice of occupation based upon 
the ability and capacities of the individual, and 
careful 
also, his deficiencies. An intelli- 
gent made by the individual 
unless he is acquainted with the conditions of 
employment, the activities and the future pos- 
the occupation contem- 

this better 
youth than through the mo- 


upon his interests, while taking into 


consideration, 


choice cannot be 


sibilities of which he 


plates. How can information be 


presente d to the 


tion pit ture 


nto the Schoolroom 
of Pictures 


> 


JOHNSTONE BEst1 


her. The artist starves that he may have time 


child of his brain—that child of 


colorful beauty and sensuous life. 

[he power, then, to appreciate and grow to 
look upon the face or right side of this marvel- 
ous tapestry of life is brought about almost 


entirely through education. If the capacity for 


appreciation were not there, it would be hope- 
less, but as the American multitudes, taken as 
children born of races where there 
ays has been ethnic culture it merely 
remains with the educators to turn the right 
the tapestry and show the growing child 
that side of it chance to 
idea that the ugly, 


a whole, iré 


is and alw 


before he has had a 


imbued with the 


} Tatne 
Eck i 


rough side is the true right side. 

Chere e comparatively few adults today 
vho realize that there is blue, pink and laven- 
det snow, that newly ploughed fields are a 
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rich purple, that roads, just common dirt roads, 


are lovely shades of gray, brown and rose. 
There are multitudes of adults losing half the 
joy of their lives because, as children, they 


heard their elders say that winter was a dreary 
part of the year with no beauty, no color. Time 
and again, I have heard people say, “Oh, but 
you should come here in the summer time, it 
is so horrid in the winter’—losing sight abso- 
lutely of the winter beauty all around them 
The graceful contour of trees that we see in 
all their nude 
stripped them of their green mantle; seedpods 


beauty only when winter has 


of brown; marshes of flooding yellow grasses; 
birches rivaling the white of the snow; fringes 
hidden 


of red willow—the beauty of which is 


crimson tips 
Word pictures 


would be bet 


in summer—gracefully dipping 
toward the creek bed. 
of the beauty all around us! It 
ter, of take children out 
open and point out these things, but we cannot 


yellow 


course, to into the 
always do that, so we have to resort to a com 


promise by bringing the out-of-doors to the 
child, and this can be done through the means 
of visual But in Nature 
to the child, let us not overlook any phase of 
this 


mounted 


education. bringing 


important method. Let us have the 


animals and birds when we can get 
them; let us have specimens of minerals, wood 
that 


subject. 


and fossils—in fact, everything will give 


the child a Too 
many of us are liable to make the mistake of 


clearer idea of the 
thinking that pictures constitute the whole of 
visual education. One city, where visual edu 


all its branches is carried out, cir 


12,000 


cation in 


culated mounted specimens of native 
birds last year. 
specimens, we 


Then, to carry it further, we can show moving 


In connection with the mounted 


can use slides and_ pictures 


pictures of feeding and nesting birds, the hab 
us, by all 


birds and 


its and movements of animals. Let 
child 


relation to the 


means, teach the more about 


animals, their scheme of the 
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universe, what harm and what good these ani 


mals and birds can do and, above all, let us 


try to inculcate the love of freedom and beauty 
Teach the child in its early years what a bound 


less and inexhaustible store-house nature holds 


for seekers after knowledge, adventure and 
sheer fun, and the child will have no leisure 
time to “kill.” 

We can bring to them Botany, Geology and 
Geography in such a way that it will stimulate 
their imaginations ‘and fire their ambitions 
The effect of pictures on the child mind is al 
most beyond the understanding of any adult 
who has not studied child psychology and who 


has grown out of the 
vouth. \ 
mountain lake 


glorious mental attitude 


ot eternal colored picture card ot 


shown to me as a tiny child was 


the means of awakening in me the vision that 


helped form my whole life work. It stimulated 


im me the desire to see, to adventure whicl 
eventually stimulated in me the resolve to bring 
back the results of my experiences, to give 
freely to others, hoping thereby to touch that 


Divine spark that is smouldering in many a 
heart, awaiting the one breath of inspiration to 
fan it to a flame 

You can’t help believing in the value of 
bringing God’s great out-of-doors to the child 
when you can see direct results. Youth will 


usually, unconsciously, choose the better way, 
if it is put before him. His mind is seeking the 
open door to—somewhere. Let us see t 
door leading to the mountains, oceans and for 


wide. Let us teach him to un 


ests is thrown 

derstand the beauty of the dew-laden flowers 
let us teach him the tenderness of wild baby 
things; let us create a thirst for more knowl 


edge about natural things. Through that ope1 
stray in the 
trails 


( ulture alr 


door his feet will never wrong 


paths. Its vista is broad: its lead to 


1 


knowledge, health and 
thing of all—happiness 
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Informalities 


By THE 


S time goes on and our space facilities 
A increase, we intend to present more reg 
ularly some of the views and comments con 
stantly received from the commercial firms 
interested in the visual field. Their communica- 
tions have grown far more significant and val 
uable during the last year or two. They show 
a growing understanding of the educational 


Unmistak 


studying the field in a 


field, its problems and purposes. 
ably, these firms art 
spirit of cooperation fully as much as for the 
purpose of exploitation. From their position 
at the opposite end of the field from the school 
men, they see many angles of the question un- 
noticed or ignored by the educators and their 
serious contributions, in the form of letters or 
even short articles, can throw an added light 


that is distinctly needed for the comprehensive 


illumination of the whole problem of visual 
education. 

We take pleasure in printing here an instance 
where a commercial firm comes to the defense 
of the educators against the misrepresentations 
on the daily press. The two letters are com 
plete and self explanatory 

Letter from Mr. Hollis 


THE EpbuUCATIONAL SCREEN, 
Gentlemen: 

The pessimistic views on the educational 
value of motion pictures, which the 
the country presented to its readers during and 
after the recent N. |] \. convention of Feb 


ruary, are quite disturbing. Those of us, who 


were acquainted with the situation, knew that 
these reports were for the most part disto1 
tions and did not fairly represent the papers 


presented Hiowever, they were given large 


1 


headlines and undoubtedly gave a wrong con 


ception of the opinion of educators, on one of 
our important visual aids, to large groups of 
people throughout the United States. 

We felt that the thing to do first was to get 


the exact facts from the men who read the 


papers, and as Professor Freeman’s paper re- 
ceived the most publicity it seemed best to get 
his own statement regarding the reports. We 
did this, and believe it to be the best antidote 
for the poison which has been dosed out 

THE EpuCATIONAL SCREEN seems to be the 


best medium for presenting these corrections 


EDITOR 


to those who are most deeply concerned with 
visual education, and Mr. DeVry asked me to 
send you the enclosed letter. If you think it 
may do some good, we will greatly appreciate 
having it published in the magazine. 

The complete letter with quotations has been 
submitted to Professor Freeman just as it is 
handed to you and he writes me that the quo- 
tations in it from his letter are absolutely cor- 
rect, and that he has no objections to its being 
published in the form in which we now hand 
it to you. 


(Signed) A. P. Hotuis 


Letter from Mr. DeVry 


Editor of THe EDUCATIONAL SCREEN. 
Dear Sir: 

[ am enclosing a clipping from a popular 
daily paper announcing in glaring headlines, 
Educational Films are Condemned by Edu- 
cators.” The article itself is not as bad as the 
but the heading, 
as well as a number of the statements in the 
misleading. The whole 


title would have you believe, 


write-up, are grossly 
article bears the earmarks of the garish news 
reporter, rather than of the impartial investi- 
gator which Professor Freeman is. 

I at once asked one of our staff to write 
Professor Freeman direct, and I am permitted 
to give his very courteous reply. It shows that 
nowhere in the paper were moving pictures 
condemned—e-raggerated claims for the moving 
picture were condemned. Professor Freeman’s 
experiments and those of his assoctates sim- 
ply added to the accumulating evidence show- 
ing that there are good and bad pictures for 
educational uses and good and bad ways in 
which to use them. Such discrimination is ap- 
plied to all educational devices. It does not 
condemn music in the schools, to say that mu- 
sic is not a good device to use in teaching 
Latin syntax 

Professor Freeman’s Letter 


“My dear Mr. Hollis: 

“The report of my talk was, as you prob- 
ably have guessed, misleading. The quota- 
t10ns themselves were accurate, except the 
first, but if you will read the report carefully 
you will see that the descriptive material 
which was added by the reporter went con- 
anything which I said. 


siderably beyond 
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Take, for example, the quotation concerning 
the interest which the pupils have in motion 
pictures and the headline of this topic. My 
statement was that the value of motion pic 
tures lies more in the peculiar content of the 
experience which they make possible than in 
their stimulating effect upon the child’s in- 
terest. | that the 
awakens a very strong interest, but that the 


educational 


said entertainment movie 
does not 
The 
saving that the child falls 


movie arouse a corre- 


sponding degree. reporter exaggerated 


this statement by 
That 
a false impression. 
taken 

which I said the effectiveness of motion pic 


asleep. exaggeration, of course, gives 


The main heading, I sup 
pose, was from another statement in 
overestimated in 
still 


not 


tures has undoubtedly been 
stereographs, 
That 
statement that 


What I 


that they were not as effective as many peo 


comparison with. slides, 


pictures, and demonstration. does 


give warrant for the educa- 


tional films are condemned said was 


ple claim them to be, and our results beat 
that statement out. If as much emphasis 
had been given to the quotation—'Motion 


pictures have a distinctive part to play; this 
is the representation of motion in those cases 
in which it is necessary for the pupils to un 
motion, —as of the somewhat 


derstand more 


critical statements, the reader would have 
been left with a different impression. 

“Of course, it is very unfortunate that dis 
torted reports of this sort get into the papers 
We do not suffer any more than any other 


class of people from such reports, and I d 


oO 
not believe anything can be done about it. 
The reporter wishes to make a sensation and 
in order to do so he selects the aspect of the 
subject which he thinks will be striking, 
failing to give the other side or to give the 
qualifications. 

“You can at least be assured that the gen 
eral tenor of the report did not represent the 
temper of my paper.” 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) FrANK N. FREEMAN 

It is true, there are too few really good edu 
cational films available, but if we sit back wait 
ing for perfection and the ultimate in film edu 
cation and methods of presentation we'll never 
get them. Right here and now let us give a 
word of thanks 


scientist, pioneer, or 


and praise to the inventor, 


whatever you may call 


him or her, who has given so freely of time 


and money to secure merely a toehold on the 
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Screen 
special application of motion pictures to edu 
cation. 


I have personally reviewed some educational 


and industrial film, which to say the least 
were marvelous examples of what the future 
has in store—take for instance the film on op 
tics and the eye with its phantom views and 


animated diagrams. It takes only ten minutes 
doubtful if the 


material 


to run. It is same amount of 


educative could be imparted by ordi 


methods in ten 


nary times ten minutes. Or 
take many of the Bray Educational Films, 
where the animated diagram and exceptional 
photography of scientific subjects, have estab 


lished a remarkably efficient educational in 


strument. Of course, there are thousands of 
films which have practically no educational 
value except possibly to a dramatic school 

but the trouble has been to a great extent that 


the wrong film was shown: in other words, the 


film did not fit the study or subject taught; 
but it’s coming. 

The automobile was also ridiculed by the 
short-sighted only fifteen or twenty years ago 


it is as indispensable to civilization 


books, the 


and today 


as the train, modern home, or any 


other great necessity of our present day life 
that the girl 


and fall 


It is ridiculous to state boy or 


would lister with ale rtness to a talk 


to sleep in seeing the same subject matter (if 


applicable) presented in motion pictures. 


In conclusion let me go on record that within 


ten years a school will no more be without 


its motion picture apparatus than it will be 
without its blackboard, and here’s hoping that 
the advocates to the contrary will live at least 


+ 


long enough to hear me say, “I told you so.” 
Cordially yours, 


(Signed) H. A. DeVry 


Book Reviews 
l“isual Education.—By Frank N. Freeman 


The University of Chicago Press (1924). 


HIS beautifully printed volume of nearly 
100 pages presents the results of the most 


comprehensive research yet made in the field 
of visual education. The scholarly work of 
Joseph J. Weber at Columbia University pre 


ceded the present volume by nearly two years 


in publication date, but it was smaller in size 


and narrower in range of subjects investigated 
The Weber book was 


investigator, instead of 
limited to the 


and for obvious reasons. 


the work of a single 


thirteen; and its resources were 
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modest funds available for the production of a 
single thesis, while the had the 
benefit of ample finances from the Common 


newer work 


wealth Fund. The findings of the two are en 
tirely harmonious and complementary to each 
other. As Dr. Freeman states, the Weber 


study constituted “the beginning of the attack 


on this problem. . . It seemed worth while, 
therefore, to pursue this general form of in 
quiry considerably farther.” 

The new book may be considered as_ the 


corner-stone of the structure of serious inves 


tigation now rising in this important corner of 


the educational field. Research in visual in 
struction has hardly more than begun, but 
future investigators will not fail to relate their 
further activities to this masterful and bast 


work by Dr. Freeman and his able 


committee. It is 


piece of 


notable—and indeed unique 


so far—for the range of problems treated, for 


the scientific control exercised over each ex 
periment, for the reliability of the findings, anc 
for their scholarly 

The work is 
three-fold 


own pen, treating (1) the 


and convincing presentation 
Part | 


| reeman's 


arranged in two parts 


discussion from Dr. 


Is a 


problem and WI¢ thod 


of procedure, (2) the thirteen individual ex 


periments and their results in a general survey) 


and (3) a final summary and interpretation of 
the whole work This occupies the first 80 
pages of the book, and they are pages richl 


reading 


full detail, the 


worth most careful 
Part II 


the thirteen 


presents, il results of 


experiments Each account is 


written by the investigator or investigators in 


charge Numerous tables, graphs, diagrams 
and illustrations bring out the results with the 
utmost clarity. Comparative tests were made 
of the effectiveness of the various visual aids, 


The films and 
still 


stereo 


especially of the motion picture. 


the other aids—charts, maps, diagrams, 


pictures, and particularly slides and 


graphs—were measured against each other, in 


varied combinations, with and without teacher 


comment and demonstration, for varied sub 


ject-matter, and always with conditions 
The 


findings is further magnified by the number of 
different 


iccu 


rately controlled significance of the 


schools and locations 


where the tests 
were conducted, by the large number and 
varying character of the pupils used in the 


tests, and by the number of different teachers 
engaged in the work. 

Results obtained from operations on so broad 
most ' 


a seale are jnevitably the important evi 
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dence yet amassed in this field and hence an 


invaluable basis for all further research. Natu- 
rally there must be disappointments and short- 
comings in such a work in such a field. These 


are hardly worth enumerating here. 
much faults of book as evidences 
the field, which could not pos- 
covered in a single volume or by a 
series of The 


visual field has been rendered chaotic from the 


They are 
not so the 
of vastness of 
sibly be 
experiments. 


single research 


beginning by extravagant statements and stu- 


pid claims, emanating mainly from sources 
with little or no claim to educational authority. 
Edison’s utterances only made the situation 
worse It is vastly refreshing, therefore, to 
hail the appearance of the new volume which 
will do much to restore to sanity a field that 
gravely needed such restoration. No student 
of the visual instruction field as it stands to- 


day, or of the tremendous possibilities in that 
field afford to be 
authoritative and inspirational work. 


] hie 
he 


tomorrow, can without this 


Spirit of America——By Angelo Patri. 

American Viewpoint Society, Inc., 
New York City 

from the 1924 on 

little 

120 pages, printed very legibly in large 


the date 
this 


press, with 


page, comes unusual 


type, with generous margins. Its form is spa- 
cious, like its contents. 

It is an inspirational book for Americaniza- 
tion purposes. It is good to read for any 
\merican who may have come to accept his 


country without her 


it is still better worth reading 


thrilling any longer to 


splendid story; 
for the near-American who has not yet sensed 
her full greatness. 

The book offers 49 sketches, or miniature es- 
says, none longer than two pages, some being 
but them 


\ll are earnestly writ- 


reprints from other sources most of 


written for this volume. 
charm, in a 
manner to etch upon the reader’s mind the per- 


ten, with telling directness and 


sonality of our country. America’s ideals of 


lovalty, freedom and democracy, as revealed in 
great moments of her history, by her achieve- 
the 
the 


her 
contents of 


ments in war and peace, in lives of 


great men and women, form 
the book 
: are delightful and 


Chief among them are twenty charm- 


The profuse illustrations 
effective 
Hanson Booth, full of poetic 
whole work the added 


ing drawings by 
feeling, that give to the 


power of pictorial interpretation. 
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National Academy of Visual Instruction—A Statement 
By W. M. Gregory 


President of the Academy 


High Standards Future Problems 
"Tet membership of the National Academy 1. The Organization of State Visual Asso- 


of Visual Instruction consists of educators ‘M/tons. 
who are trying to solve the daily problems in 


visual instruction. The genesis of this organi- 


It is desirable that each state have an organ- 
ization to serve its group. Several state asso- 
zation was a desire to give aid in the use of ciations have affiliated with the National 
Academy. Provision is being arranged for 


visual aids. 
The National Academy seeks to establish Meetings of the Pacific Coast groups. 
2. Film Distribution. 


standards in visualization in education, to per- “ 
fect methods of use and to encourage the prep- Phe methods of film distribution have been 


aration and distribution of better materials carefully studied [The officials interested in 


; University Extension Service, the educational 

Accomplishments ES at 4 : 

curators of museums, the colleges and public 

1. This organization emphasized the use of | schools officials and teachers find membership 

the non-inflammable standard gage film. Its in this organization gives them guidance in 
influence has increased the use of the safety their film problems 

standard width film. 3. Better Films 
2. Research has been encouraged in the use This organization is aiding the production of 
of visual aids. Its members have contributed better motion pictures for both educational and 


experiments of the comparative value of the amusement purposes. This is an important 


different visual aids. phase of the research of our members 
3. The members of this organization have 4. Methods and Technique. 
established a section of Visual Education in the Many of the Teachers’ Colleges are formu- 


N. E. A. and are promoting high standards by lating a basal course in training teachers in 
this affiliation. the use of visual aids. A basal course that will 
4. This organization actively supports the 
Educational Screen for the distribution of vis More 
courses in visual instruction. 
5. Standards in Visual Aids 


direct visual instruction is most desirable. 
than twenty-four institutions now offer ‘ 


ual information. 
5. This organization has focused public at- 
problems This organization seeks to establish definite 


tention upon important educational 
standards in the picture, lantern slide, film, 


for which a solution is sought upon a scientific 
charts, graph, stereograph, and exhibits that 


basis. 
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will enable the educator to select the best me- 
dium of visualization. 

6. Testing Results. 


Measuring the results of visual aids by tests 
is of interest to the Academy. Studies have 
already indicated the relative merits of some 
forms of visual aids. These studies will be 
continued in a number of institutions and 
school systems. 

7. Museum Cooperation. 

Some plans should be perfected for coopera 


Cooperative Efforts in Visual Education 
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tion with the American Association of Mu- 
seums. 

8. A Forum and a Council. 

This organization supports all efforts to 


involved in the 
increase of in- 


solve the educational problems 


The 
quiries for advice in visual problems is suffi- 


use of visual aids. large 


cient recommendation that the work already 
done has been to stimulate educators to per- 
fect and to adjust visual work to educational 
needs. 


Museums 


and Art Galleries 
S. A. Barrett 


Direct Vil 
HERE are many ways in which museums, 
§ yee they are museums of natural 
science, history, art or industry, can co-operate 
among themselves, with other educational 
agencies, and particularly with the _ public 
school system. 

We are too prone to think, when speaking 
of visual instruction, in terms of slides and 
films, owing probably to the fact that these 
two great visual educational devices have been 
so greatly stressed during the last years and 


we all too frequently lose sight of the many 


ways in which actual specimens themselves 
can be utilized in this great work of visualiza 
tion. 

While slides and films are valuable indeed, 


it must be remembered that they are at best 


but pictures in two dimensions, and that the 


actual specimens themselves, particularly when 


they are arranged in environmental group 
form, can be made in many cases more in 
structive and convincing than either slides or 
films. 

The old conception of the museum as a 
“dead circus” or as a proper repository for di 
carded heirlooms which overflow from the at 
tic, is rapidly giving way to the realization 
that a museum, properly arranged and admin 
istered, is a veritable laboratory of visual it 
struction, where specimens otf any one ot the 
branches of the natural sciences, of history, 
and those illustrative of the industries may be 
found, or where art materials, in the form of 
paintings, sculptures, bronzes, etchings, et 
are available In all these various classes ot 
exhibits, there is the greatest opportunity fey 


Visual instruction in connection with school 


waukee 


Public Museum 


and college work, as well as for the general 
public 

In a museum of the natural sciences, for in- 
divided into three 
environmental groups; 


second, case exhibits; and third, study series. 


the exhibits may be 


First, 


stance, 
general classes. 
More and more the environmental group is be- 
ing recognized as the great contribution of the 
Through this 
means, perhaps the best visual instruction pos- 
sible is given, for in each group, the museum 
literally carves out an actual piece of nature 
and places it for permanent preservation, where 


museum to modern education. 


it is available to the city dweller every day in 
the year. In the city 
dweller is unable to actually go out and ob- 
serve nature itself and he is thus given his only 
more than that, 
bits of nature are assembled with a care- 


very many instances, 


insight to the subject. Even 
these 
ful understanding and by men trained to see 
ill there is in the particular subject undertaken, 
so that such a group 
he finds that it is so composed that all the char- 


features of the particular species de- 


when the visitor views 


acteristic 
picted and of its environment are present. They 
to him in a comprehensive 


are thus brought 


and interpreted form, so that the visitor is able 
to see at a glance what it might require weeks, 
months or even years of careful observation to 
find out in nature. 


Assuming that a characteristic species of a 


certain series is selected and shown in this en- 
vironmental group form, the visitor may then 
which shows the other 
clear 


step to the case exhibit 


closely related species and there gets a 


idea of variations in color, form, size and other 


characteristics 
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at to look for 
- When buying a projector 


Of course, there are double acting—triple——-reversible 
sales arguments used in selling inferior projectors; but, 
after all, before you buy a projector there are only two 
essentials to consider: 


1. The projector you buy must show a clear, distinct 
picture under the most adverse circumstances. 

2. It must stand the abuse that comes to a portable 
projector in satisfying the needs of its owner day in and 
day out throughout the years of its life. 


During the many years that the DeVry has been man- 
ufactured, we have constantly made improvements until 
today, from the standpoint of simplicity, efficiency and ease 
of operation, the DeVry ranks first. 


There is the light filter for stopping on the film—the 
braced intermittent arm that assures consistent steady action 
the simplified lamp house that makes changing lamps and cen- 


tering so easy—the forced ventilation—the outside controls and 





many other practical features that should make the DeVry your 


choice. 


But the two main reasons why you should buy a DeVry 
are those stated above. No matter where you are—no mat- 
ter how adverse the conditions, the DeVry will give you 
pictures of quality—clear, rock steady and flickerless. No 
matter how long you have your DeVry, whether it would be 
for one year or five, it will continue to give you this kind 
of projection that has made it the choice of America’s 
greatest industries, churches and schools 


- THE DEVRY CORPORATION 
1091 Center St. Chicago, Illinois 


Menton THe Epucationat Screen 
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The study series of specimens is particularly 
useful to the advanced student and the research 
worker and may be passed over with a mere 
mention in our present consideration. 

What is true in the exhibition of specimens 
of natural history, is likewise true in the as- 
sembling of industrial and historical exhibits. 
It is certainly far more effective to exhibit a 
group showing life in an old French fur 
trading post, than it 
at that period in cases, no matter how 


is to place objects used 
fully 
these objects may be labeled. 

There are two methods of bringing the pub- 
lic in touch with museum exhibits. One, that 
of bringing the public and the student to the 
museum; the other, that of sending the speci 
mens out to the schools and to other groups 

The extension work of the museum should 
cover the following activities: 

1. Lectures at the museum, at which attend 
ance of school children may be either compul- 
sory, as a part of their regular school work, 
or optional, as is the case in most museums. 
Such formal lectures, illustrated by slides and 
films, may then be followed by guide trips to 
those parts of the museum containing the ex 
hibits pertaining to the subject of the lecture. 
museum 


trips about the 


profit, not 


2. Special guide 
may be offered 
schools, but to the general public. 

3. F¥eld trips offered by museums, in which 


with only to the 


special parties are taken out in the open sea 
son to actually study nature in the open. 

In addition to these means of bringing the 
student to the museum, institutions 
large 


now 


films, 


most 


maintain a loan series of slides, 
photographs, specimens and, in a few cases, 
environmental groups, which are actually sent 
out to the schools. This latter activity is most 
excellently handled by the Field Museum of 
Natural History of Chicago, where the Harris 
Foundation that institution to 
the schools of Chicago with a most excellent 


mammals, 


enables service 


series of groups of birds, reptiles 
and specimens of other branches of the natural 
sciences, together with an excellent series of 
industrial exhibits. This phase of the extension 
work of museums, is one which will undoubt 
edly grow in favor, as other museums find it 
possible to develop it, for there is no question 
that the placing of an environmental group in 


the school is as much superior to the placing 


of single mounted specimens, as the large en- 
vironmental group in a museum is superior to 
the ordinary mounted specimen 
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and 
that 
the museum is going to make more and more 


this modernization 


museum 


It is, 


special 


therefore, by 
development of practice 
of an appeal to the general public and is going 


to be recognized as a storehouse of informa 


tion graphically portrayed and brought not only 
to the especially to the 


general public, but 


schools. Its exhibits will be in such attractive, 
interesting and instructive forms, that the mu 
seum will become recognized as a place where 
it is a real pleasure to go for information and 
that 


will 


where information can be had in a form 
a deep and lasting im 
that it 


slides or 


which make such 


memory will serve a 


books, 


[To make the museum of 


pt ession on the 


purpose, which films can not 


most service in vis 


ual instruction, we must have the fullest pos 
sible cooperation. Within the community, we 
should have the fullest cooperation between 


the school board and the museum, to the end 
that classes will be sent to the museum regu 
larly and that every possible use will be made 


of the museum’s facilities by the pupils of the 


grade schools and by the students of the high 


schools and, where possible, by those of insti 
making full use 


effort, 


tutions of higher learning. By 
of the 
and 


museum’s facilities, much time 


expense can be saved for the school sys 


tem and much better teaching, particularly in 


the natural sciences, can be done. 


There should also be the greatest possible 


cooperation between museums and other insti 
tutions, not only in the same community, but 


more widely separated. For instance, there is 


every reason why a large museum should be 


able to be of much assistance to a university 


extension division and there is every reason 


why one museum should assist another in any 


part of the country, by the loan of slides, films, 


specimens or any other form of cooperation 
which can be arranged to the mutual advantage 
of the two. Here again effort, time and ex 
pense will be saved and the cause of visual 
instruction will be greatly advanced through 
these reciprocal relations. 

The museum as a visual instruction agency 
is rapidly gaining ground and, while for some 
years past we have heard much of slides and 


films as teaching agencies, and, while there is 


no doubt that these are two of the greatest 
possible visual aids, there is every reason to 
believe that the actual specimen and particu 
larly the museum group, with its reproduction 
of nature in a most realistic form, is rapidly 
gaining ground as a teaching force 
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‘‘Thumb Nail Sketches’’ in Visual Instruction 
Ernest L. Crandall 


No. 11 A Lesson on Cotton—Part 3 


N a very real sense interest is intensified It may mean that I am a very self-centred 
attention and curiosity is intensified interest individual, to whom my own name so far over- 
The element of desire is in all three. My sen shadows all others in importance that these 


mean little to me and consequently make very 
little impression on me. To me the mere 
mention of a name (not my own) is not a 


sations either attract or repel me, and this plays 


a part in arresting my attention. It plays a 


still greater part in directing that selective op ; 
sufficiently intensive sense experience to record 


itself automatically. In that case, repetition may 


t 


process by which my consciousness formulates 


a given sensation group into a percept. That it 
cure my forgetfulness automatically; or, what 


plays a fundamental role in the mechanics ot : 
: . 1] 1 led ‘ is more oiten the case, some particular extra- 

retention and reca is generally conceded. t 1s . . 

28 m and 5 neous circumstance connected with the name 


: ith the wer, as ith the older Tae : 
consonant with the newer, as w e old may arouse my curiosity, so that I will recall 


- . rues? sal ik tame sets : ‘ 
psychology, to assert that we remember what it from the very first. For example, it may 


we wish to remember. The wish may be resemble my own name or that of someone to 
conscious or suppressed Also it may take the whom I am attached; or it may be particularly 
form of a fear But the psychology is_ the euphonious, or uneuphonious., 
same. All the so-called phobias rest upon this On the other hand a bad memory for names 
principle. Our only quarrel with the psycho may be ‘due to the very simple reason that 
analysts and the students of the sub-conscious they have never come to have a practical 
generally, is their tendency to reduce all ps) value for me. There are two or three types of 
chology to abnormal states. The principles persons who are notably efficient in remem- 
underlying their teachings are equally appli bering names. Politicians head the list. It is 
able to our normal. everyday habits of thought a part ol their stock in trade, or rather one of 
A return to normalcy is as much needed 11 the tricks of their trade, to be able to call their 
mental as in political science constituents by name. Clergymen are generally 
Let us apply the thought to some of th fairly adept in this direction also,—perhaps to 
examples we have already been considering just the extent that they are also good politi- 
from another angle If I do not remember cians and, like St. Paul, “all things to all men.” 
names easily, that fact probably indicates on The average teacher, with large and shifting 


of two things groups of children to manage, must become 
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fairly proficient at recalling names. The hotel 
clerk and the bank teller come under the same 
category. In all element of 
desire is very recall 
names readily, because it contributes to their 


cases the 
persons 


these 
strong. These 
general proficiency, and thereby to their suc- 
cess. 

The same reasoning may be applied to our 
recollection of places. Broadly speaking, each 
new location means to me either a place to 
which I wish to go again, or a place from which 
I hope to stay away. I shall not readily forget 
a place where I have had a corking good time. 
Also a had a 
wretched time will hold an equally tenacious 
The I shall 


again, the to be 


place where I have perfectly 


former 
latter 


place in my memory. 


record to be _ visited 
evaded. 

Moreover, this element of desire (or its op 
will be intimately, bound up with my 
related to a 


posite) 
sense experiences. It may be 
single sensory impression, to a sense-complex 
or to a series of sense experiences. For ex 
ample, the writer is filled with a fervent desiré 
to visit most of Switzerland again. Its snow 
clad summits, its crystalline lakes, its simple 
villages and quaint, rustic chalets have left an 
indelible impression. But Zurich is crossed off 
the list, simply because I nearly froze to death 
in bed, on the single night I spent there. That 
is a great pity, because the town is undoubtedly 
of great historic interest, and probably very 
beautiful under physically endurable conditions 
But I cannot wipe out first impressions. Even 
Thorwaldsen’s lion left me as cold mentally and 
emotionally, when viewed next morning, as the 
fireless bedroom had left me physically during 
the night. 

Now for the application of all 
lesson on cotton. Simply this. In endeavoring 
to select for the pupils, or to help them select, 
certain salient features by means of which to 
label and identify for purposes of recall their 


this to our 


sense experiences connected with cotton, the 
teacher should keep this element of desire al 
ways in mind, 
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Whatever there is of beauty, whatever there is 
of utility, should be brought out and stressed. 
The charm of the Southland, the picturesque- 
field 


word-painting as well as for the 


ness of the cotton itself, are suitable 


subjects for 


illustrations shown the class on_ post-cards, 


photographs or clippings. Even the plantation 


melodies might be introduced and_= sung. 


Children love to sing. They are such natural 


little animals when given a chance. Anything 


which helps them to recall their lesson on 


cotton as an hour or hours pleasantly spent is 
legitimate. 

Then there is the beauty, the rare beauty, of 
many of the fabrics. Some of the chintzes and 
lawns and calicos are exquisite works of art 
and it is not mere gushing to dwell upon thei 
their aesthetic utility as 


attractiveness, upon 


adornments ot the home or of the person. 


As to ability, the opportunity of stressing the 


elements or desirability are limitless. The 
countless purposes which cotton serves, in some 
one of its forms, should be brought out. With 


it we not only clothe our bodies, drape our 


couches, adorn our houses and bind our parcels, 
but without it we could neither wrap our pack 
ages, nor hold our garments together, to cover 


and protect our bodies. Not that none of these 


things were possible before cotton was dis 


covered, but cotton has made it so much easier 


and so much cheaper to do them all. Compared 


with other textiles, such as woolen, silk or 


linen, cotton is so much more abundant and so 


much more economical, yet makes such a 


substitute for any or all of these in 


that it is 


marvelous 


most of their uses, comparatively 
easy to invest it with almost a magic glamour 
of all-around utility in the minds of your pupils. 
All of which will register, if skillfully done 
Therefore, fellow-teachers, please remember 
that your pupils will remember what they want 
to remember, not what you want them to 
remember, and it is accordingly a part of your 
business to make them want to remember what 


you want them to remember 


The Use of U. S. Weather Bureau Material in the Classroom 


BERNSTEIN, 27 


By A. J. 


HE importance of a foreknowledge of 
i pnts changes in the conduct of the 
daily affairs of life is recognized by people in 
all walks of life. 
pies a prominent position in the daily paper 


The weather forecast occu 


ander Childs High S« 


hool, N. Y. ¢ 


and is one of the most frequently consulted 
bits of news. But in spite of the popular 
use of the weather forecast, few of those who 
avail themselves of this information have any 


conception of the organization behind ‘the 
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forecast, or of the scientific methods used by 
the Weather 
that the 


be touched 


is therefore desirable 
Weather 


least in 


Bureau It 


work of the Bureau should 


upon at our school work 


and the science curriculum of the junior and 


senior high school offers a convenient means 


for the introduction of this topic. 


The Weather Bureau was created by act of 


Congress in 1870 as a branch of the Signal 
Corps of the army Previous to this time 
weather observations had been made by various 


individuals and institutions (the: Smithsonian 


Institute, for example, ) but no well organized 


system for popular dissemination of this in 
formation existed. By 
Weather from the 
and became a part of the Department of 
culture. Here it has 
faithfully 


without neglecting to the 


act of Congress 1390 the 


Bureau was detached arm) 
Agri 
remained to this day 


serving the agricultural interests 


slightest extent any 


industry which may have an interest in the 
weather. 
In order that. one understand 
that 
of the fundamental prin 
Winds 
in motion and are caused by unequal heating of 
This 


differences in air 


may properly 


the work of the forecaster it is necessary 


one understand a few 


ciples of meteorology consist of ait 


the earth's surface unequal heating 


brings about densities and 


pressures thus giving rise to areas of high and 
low barometric pressure with a tendency for 
air to rush from the 
tude 30°) 


pressure toward the equatorial regions, 


subtropical regions (Lati 


which are areas of permanent high 


which 


with their warm moist air form areas of per 
manent low pressure, and toward the polar 
regions which are also permanent low pres 
sure areas. 

This cause brings about what we call the 
permanent winds of the earth. The direction 


however modified by the 


that in the 


of these winds is 


earth’s rotation so northern hemi 


sphere they are deflected to the right of their 
true course and in the southern hemisphere to 
the left of 


considerable 


true course. It would take 
space to tell all 


wind belts but for the 


their 


about these per 


manent purpose of this 


article it will suffice to say that most of the 


U. S. lies within that permanent wind belt 
known as the “Prevailing Westerlies” i. e., the 
prevailing winds blow from west to east In 


addition to the above mentioned winds there 
are seasonal and local winds which arise 
wherever we have large bodies of land and 
water in close proximity. This is due to the 
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difference in the rate at which heat is absorbed 


and lost by each of these bodies. It is these 


local and seasonal winds that give us weather, 
as distinguished from climate, modifying the 
permanent prevailing winds. 

The areas of high and low barometric pres- 
sure arising over the Pacific or the northwest 
are carried across the continent in an easterly 
direction because of the prevailing winds. Thus 
most of our from the 
only general storm that does not 
come from the west is the West Indian Hurri- 


West 


general storms come 


west Che 


cane which has its origin in the Indies 


and which first travels toward the northwest 
and then shifts and leaves the country in a 
northeasterly direction. 

With these few facts in mind we are now 


ready for the forecast itself which is based on 
the weather map prepared daily at Washington 
and several other large central stations in the 
U. S. This map is prepared from observational 
data obtained simultaneously at 8 A. M. and 
8 P. M. Washington (75th Meridian time) by 
all U. S. Weather 


consists of 


This data 
(reduced 


Bureau stations. 
the barometric pressure 
to sea level), the temperature, the velocity and 
direction of the wind, the state of the weather, 
and the amount of precipitation( rain or snow), 
last report. This information ob- 
about 200 stations in the U. S. and 
by stations in Canada, Mexico, Hawaii, etc., and 
trans- 
telegram and wireless to the central 
office of the Bureau at Washington, D. C., and 
Washington to large regional 
stations such as that at New York City. 

This 
blank 


since the 
tained by 
ships at sea is 


also by observers on 


mitted by 
several 


from 


condensed on a large 
by the use of suitable 


information is 
map of the U. S. 
I , are 2ccrihed hy ‘ inal se 
symbols which are described by marginal notes. 


\ heavy black line is drawn through places 
having the same barometric pressure (at sea 
level) one line being drawn for each tenth of 
an inch so that there would be a line for a 
pressure of 30 inches, one for 29.9 inches, etc. 
[hese lines so drawn are known as isobars 


and inclose areas that are more or less circular 
in form 

In some of these areas the pressure increases 
toward the center These are high 


as Wwe RO 


pressure areas and are marked high on the 
weather map. They contain comparatively 
cool dry air and are areas in which fair cool 


weather prevails. In winter they often bring 


cold 


acquainted 


with which we in the 


The 


the intense waves 


h are areas in which the 


nort 
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pressure decreases as we go toward the center 
low pressure areas or general storm 
centers. Here the air is light, warm and moist 
and the weather in these areas is usually cloudy, 
comparatively warm, and attended by rain or 
snow. Other (light dotted) are drawn 
through places having the same temperature. 
These usually follow the parallels of latitude 
in general direction and run across the coun- 
try. Arrows flying with the wind indicate the 
direction of the air currents at each post, and 
numerals close to the arrows give the velocity 


are the 


lines 


of the wind. 


the weather at each station are also placed on 
Various other information is given 


Symbols indicating the state of 


the map. 
in tables at bottom of each sheet. 

After 
process 
pert’s time, the forecaster is in a position to 
next 48 


this map has been prepared, which 


consumes about two hours of an ex- 


make his hours. 
Knowing that the storm area 
West Indian will travel from 
to east and having charted and noted the veloc- 
ity and extent of the storm area, the forecaster 


prediction for the 
(unless it is a 


hurricane) west 


can predict with a fair degree of accuracy the 
probable weather conditions for any section of 
the country for a period of from 24 to 72 hours. 
Of course, unforeseen conditions sometimes 
This 


before the 


arise. renders the forecast, which was 


issued unusual conditions were 


noted, inaccurate and the public at once is 
ready to take notice and to ridicule the 
What the public does not note is the outstand- 
ing fact that the weather 


forecaster are accurate in about nine cases out 


3ureau. 


predictions of the 


of ten. 

The based on the 8 a. m. ob- 
servations is printed at about 10:30 a. 
is ready for distribution shortly 
sent without charge to all public buildings, to 
all individuals who serve a public need; and to 
all others who may desire the map, for a nom 
inal sum. Through the splendid co-operation 
of the Post Office maps 
their destination before 2 p. m. 

School teachers secure 
5 maps for each of several suc 


weather map 
m., and 


after. It is 


most of these reach 
the same day. 
may free of charge 
sets of about 2 

cessive days if arrangements are 
the authorities at the 
should be 


made in ad 
with Central sta 
The 


several semesters in order that the 


vance 


tions. same maps used for 


3ureau may 
not be put to any unnecessary expense. These 
serve as the text for all instruction 
If one wishes to supplement the 


maps can 
on this topic. 
maps with explanatory matter he may obtain 


3ureau pamphlets which describe the 
Before beginning this 


from the 
weather map in detail. 
work the principle of the mercury and aneroid 
barometers should be taught and then in con- 
and forecast 
The 
project would be to compare the Weather Bu- 


nection with the weather map 


several projects can be introduced. first 


reau forecasts with the actual weather condi 


tions for a period of from two to thre¢ 
This 


class 


weeks 


may be made an individual or general 


project. Experimental observations and 
amateur weather predictions furnish interesting 
subjects for study, and for those who are me 
chanically inclined the construction of a simple 
would be suitable 


barometer or hygrometer 


projects. 

Obviously this is all the finest sort of visual 
instruction. In addition there are available 
films depicting some phases of weather bureau 
may be 

Visual 
Education, 500 


has 


work. Information about these films 
obtained by addressing the 
Instruction, Department of 
Park Avenue, New York City. The 
this 
would appreciate any informa 


Visitors to the Bu 


Bureau of 


writer 


found suitable slides on subject difficult 


to obtain and 
tion regarding such slides. 
reau are cordially received and a guide will be 
furnished for class groups if arrangements are 
that is given at 


made in advance. The lesson 


the headquarters of the Bureau by an expert 
guide is a valuable one and the trip is one that 
is really worth while. Doubtless other stations 
would make similar arrangements if they have 
not already done so. 

The Weather 


much services than it 


Bureau would like to perform 


greater does at present 
| 


However, its appropriation is so small that it is 


surprising that the Bureau accomplishes as 
numerous under 


like to carry 


much as it does. There are 


takings which the Bureau would 


out but the necessity of strict economy renders 


this impossible for the present. The distribu 
tion of a map based upon the 8 p. m. observa 
tions is the dream of the New York office 


Such a map would be extremely valuable, for 
it would reach all interested at the opening of 
the business day instead of at the close of the 
day, as at present. If you appreciate the value 


work render the Bureau no 


of this you can 


greater service than by becoming a “booster” 
and helping the authorities in charge by 
cating an appropriation that meet the 


bureau in its 


advo 
would 
publi 


needs of the valuable 


service. 
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The Theatrical Field 


Conducted by 


MARGUERITE 


ORNDORF! 


Theatrical Film Reviews for April 


THE HUNCHBACK OF NOTRE DAME 
(Universal 


A careful and impressive rendering of a clas 


sic. Lon Chaney gives a remarkable pertorm 
ance as the hunchback He spares us nothing 
of his hideous deformities, yet the physical 
horror is softened by the vast sympathy he 


creates for poor Quasimodo with his bestial 
rages and inarticulate joys In the excellent 
supporting cast which includes Patsy Ruth 
Miller, Norman Kerry, and Raymond Hatton, 
the fine work of Ernest Torrenc: is Clopin 
stands out. Photography and _ settings § are 
effective, the reproduction of the cathedral 
being in itself noteworthy It would appear 


however, that the producer who was 


risk filming the story at all, should have been 


willing to film it as it was originally writte1 


Most audiences, one feels sure, would have beet 
willing to forego the happy ending, such as it 
was. 
THE BRASS BOTTLE (First National 

A joyous fantasy beginning back in wT) 


tale day s, when a wicked genie was imprisoned 
for his sins in a brass bottle, and cast into the 
sea. The bottle, having been fished out some 
centuries later, falls into the hands of a poor 
but ambitious young architect By inadver 
ently opening the bottle and releasing the genie 


1 
} 


he becomes the object ot that gentlen an's 


gratitude, and the recipient of some overwheln 
attentions ot a magical 


ing and embarassing 


nature. He spends his days in frantic endeavor 
to undo the mischief created by the genie’s 
misguided efforts to please Ernest Torrenc: 
as the genie is a thorough delight nd some 
clever photography enhances his effect 
RESTLESS WIVES (Commonwealt! 

The husband who is too fond of busine 


and the wife who is too fond of pleasure 


ish material for a mediocre storv. lames 


Rennie and Doris Kenyon are featured 
WILD ORANGES 

Joseph Hergesheimer’s sombre style has been 
Vidor in this 


is the 


Goldwyn 


} 


admirably preserved by King 


strange and vivid character study It 


storv of a fear ridden father and daughter, an: 


the change that comes into their lives with the 


e sea. A small 
story—Nigel de 
Valli as the father and 
Mayo and Ford 
and his handy man, and Charles 
remarkably fine 


advent of a wanderer from tl 


but excellent cast enacts the 


Brulier and Virginia 


daughter, Frank Sterling as 


the stranger 


Post, who does a piece of 


character work as a madman The eerie quality 


of the story is enhanced by the photography 


vhich has caught the sinister beauty of the 


swamps and orange groves. 
ANNA CHRISTIE (First National 


\ mile post in the progress of the motion 


picture surely set up in this splendid pro- 


duction by Thomas H. Ince. There is nothing 


here of the spectacle so dear to the movie 


director—nothing but life, sordid, simple, ele- 


mental, terribly dramatic Eugene O’Neill’s 
drama has not been tampered with, but has 
been reproduced with a gratifying fidelity, and 


if it loses something in the 


transfer from stage 
to screen, the loss is balanced by the addition 
of certain details which the limits of time and 
space Ol the stage 
Anna paints a 
Marion, who 


the stage version, 


forbid Blanche Sweet as 


convincing portrait. George 
Chris 
brings his splendid character- 
William 
stoker, Matt 
Eugenie Besserer 


played Christopherson in 


screen intact, and 


ivs the Swaggering 
Burke, with fine sincerity. 
as Martha adds the last touch 
THE VIRGINIAN 


Owen Wister’s classic of the west has been 


Preferred Pictures 


conscientiously screened, including the famous 


episode of the exchanging of the babies, and 
the equall: Virginian, 
Kenneth 


best, but he is not the Vir 


famous remark of the 
“When ou call me that 
Harlan does his 


smile!” 


ginian; he is just a pleasant young man playing 
part. Pat O’Malley seems a misfit, too, as 
a cowboy. Russell Simpson as Trampas, offers 


, more convincing characterization, and Ray- 


mond Hatton does a pathetic bit as Shorty. 


Florence Vidor plays Molly with her usual 
poise and _ skill 
DON’T CALL IT LOVE (Paramount) 

Tulian Street's Saturday Evening Post novel 


of Rita Coventry, the prima donna who loved 


to be n ve because it made her sing better, 
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is interesting but not unusual, in either story 
or handling. William de Mille 
somehow it does not bear the 


directed but 
mark of his 
individuality, as does most of his work. Agnes 
Ayres, Jack Holt, and Rod La 
adequate, and Nita Naldi as the 
flashes of the 


Rocque are 
tempestuous 
occasional exotic 


singer shows 


beauty she is popularly supposed to typify. 


THE WHITE SISTER (Metro) 


Lillian Gish and Ronald Colman stand out 
pre-eminently: in this picture from Marion 
Crawford’s deeply tragic story of love and 


loyalty and renunciation. As the girl who be 
comes a nun after the supposed death of her 
lover, Miss Gish gives a particularly beautiful 
characterization. As the lover, 


and poignant 


in the scenes where he returns to find his 
sweetheart bound by her vows to the church, 
Mr. Colman The 
story has been delicately handled by the direc 
tor, Henry King, details have been worked out 
with telling effect, and the beauty and majesty 


been 


does fine emotional work. 


of the Italian scenes have splendidly 


pictured. 


DOWN TO THE SEA IN SHIPS (Hodkinson) 
Sponsored by the Quakers of New Bedford, 
Mass., this is a thrilling and interesting narra- 
tive of the whaling industry. The love 
it is inconsequential, 


story 
which along with 
but serves as a thread on which to string the 
Raymond 


featured 


goes 


whaling 
Courtot are 


incidents of the voyage. 


McKee and Marguerite 


PAINTED PEOPLE (First National) 

A pleasant little story of youthful ambitions 
and dreams _ fulfilled, deal of 
comedy and some dramatic moments. Colleen 
Moore, who seems to have fallen into her niche 
as the flapper, is delightful as the tomboy, and 
Ben Lyon is excellent in support. Mary Alden 
and Charles Murray as the parents of the girl, 
and Mary Carr and Russell Simpson as the 
parents of the boy offer interesting character 


with a good 


work. 

THE DRUMS OF JEOPARDY (Truart 
Harold McGrath's novel of mystery 

intrigue reaches the screen with Elaine Ham- 

merstein, Jack Mulhall, Wallace Beery, David 

The drums of jeopardy 


and 


Torrence, and others. 
are a pair of priceless emeralds which bring 
death and unhappiness to all who touch them. 
How they are brought to America from Russia, 
and how their deadly charm is broken, is set 
forth in a fairly interesting way, no particular 
unless 


demands being made on any of the cast 
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Mr. 
splinter between the shoulders. 

THROUGH THE DARK (Cosmopolitan 
Blackie” 
a boarding-school girl who offers on 
A thrilling tale of his 
Colleen 


Moore as the girl, and Forrest Stanley as the 


it is Beery, the villain, who dies of a 


“Boston escapes from prison with 
the aid of 
an impulse to help him. 


efforts to “go straight” on her account. 


crook, with good performances by others in the 
cast, particularly George Cooper. 
SHADOWS OF PARIS (Paramount 

Pola Negri finds expression for her emotional 
ability in a tense story of the Apache world of 
“The Blackbird” she is the 
figure of one of the 


Paris. As domin 


ating underworld cafes 
After the reported death of her Apache lover in 
the war, she dissappears from her old haunts, 
and later, marries a man of wealth and position 
who is devoted to her. Secretly, however, she 
returns to the old cafe, and there finds the man 


dead. He 


reawaken her 


she believed follows her home, 


hoping to love for him, but, 


thief that he is, 
of her jewels, and is shot in the act of robbing 


is unable to resist the temptation 


her by a friend of her husband. Charles de 


Roche is picturesque and convincing as_ the 
Apache, the most satisfactory work he has done 
so far. Huntly Gordon as the husband and 
Adolph Menjou as the friend do good work in 


small parts. 
NAME THE MAN (Goldwyn 
The 


makes his bow 


director, Victor Seastrom, 


to the American public with a 


Swedish 


Hall Caine story. Under his skillful hands it 
has become a connected tale of considerable 
interest in spite of its gloomy character Che 


Man 


-and the theme is the old one of the wronged 


scene is the author’s favorite—the Isle of 


girl, brought up to be judged by the man who 


The cast is well balanced, 


Ruth Miller, 


caused her downfall. 
including Mae Busch, Patsy 
rad Nagel, and Creighton Hale 
THE CALL OF THE CANYON 

One of the Zane Grey 
soldier who returns from France suffering from 


Con 


Paramount 
westerns telling of a 


Arizona to regain his 


The rest ot 


shell-shock. He goes to 
health, and learns to love the west. 
the story shows the struggle of his eastern 
sweetheart to decide between the man she loves 
and the attractions of life in a great city. Lois 
Wilson and Richard Dix are featured, and the 
obtained Flagstaff, Arizona, are 


settings near 


particularly beautiful 
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PIED PIPER MALONE 


A combination of 
that 
plays the 


Paramount 


Booth Tarkington and 


Thomas Meighan is decidedly attractive. 
Mr. 


numerous family—the hero of all the children 


Meighan seafaring son of a 
in town as well as “Uncle Jack” to most of 
them, and the story takes its title from the fact 
that he is usually the storm center of a throng 
of children star are Lois 


Wilson, 


Supporting the 


Emma Dunn, and George Fawcett, 


who does one of his enjoyable character bits 
A WOMAN OF PARIS (United Artists 
The first serious drama directed by Charles 


Chaplin is a sophisticated story, not particularly 
unusual in itself, but made remarkable by the 
method of its treatment. It is said to mark a 


new era in directorial method, but if not that, 
at least it comes closer to perfection in motion 


had 
With one sweep Mr. Chaplin has shorn 


picture expression than anything we have 


so far. 


his picture of the conventional tricks of ex 


pression and the formula of “acting” that th 


screen has developed and that we have come 
With a wealth of 


us the mental 


to expect. subtle suggestion 


he gives slant as no other 
able to give it 
think And their 


thoughts and their emotions express themselves 


director seems to have been 


His actors do not act: they 


simply, naturally, but unmistakably Many 
things in the picture will no doubt appear 
abrupt to us because we are used to a good 


The 


drives 


deal of aimless gesturing keenness and 


insight with which Chaplin home his 


points is almost breathtaking 


As to the itself, it tells of a Frencl 


story 


girl who is separated from the man she woul 


have married, goes to Paris where she becomes 


the mistress of a man of wealth, and, when it 
is too late, meets again the one she first loved 
Edna Purviance as the woman, and Adolphe 
Menjou as the amused and cynical Pierre 


Revel, offer exceptionally fine performances 


Paramount 


THE HUMMING BIRD 


\ good picture, with Gloria Swanson doing 


probably the best work of her career. She is 


Paris slums who wears 


Toinette, a thief of the 


boy’s clothes and is known as “The Humming 


bird.” She eludes the police until the wat 
comes. Then suddenly fired by patriotism, she 
herds the men of the underworld together, and 

] 


as “the Wolves of Montmartre” they enlist, anc 
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die gloriously in the battle of the Marne. 


oinette herself tries to enlist, but is recognized 


and sent to prison. She escapes during an air 
There is also the 


Toinette falls 


raid, and is later pardoned. 


inevitable American, with whom 


in love 
ICEBOUND 
The 
Pulitzer 
Mille’s 


and carefully directed goes without saying, but 


Paramount 


qualities which this play the 


William de 
filmed 


gave 


prize are not apparent in 


screen version. Chat it is well 


the vital spark just isn’t there. Personally, I 
think Richard Dix and*Lois Wilson are woe- 
fully miscast 


MOTHERS-IN-LAW (Preferred) 
There is only one mother-in-law in this story 


one who prevents her daughter-in-law from 


making a foolish mistake, thus insuring her 
son’s happiness. Trivial stuff. 


THE NEXT CORNER (Paramount 
\ busy | 


Paris, 


usband lets his bride play around 


alone in while he is at work in the 


Argentine \ fascinating Spaniard attracts her, 


and she very rashly writes to her husband tell- 


ing him that all is over. The Spanish lover 


dies unexpectedly, and the husband returns 


having received the letter. The wife, 


without 


repentant, spends her days shivering in dread 


of the inevitable arrival of the delayed mail. 
When it finally comes, the husband, a gentle- 
man of some discernment, refuses to read it, 


and peace reigns. Dorothy Mackaill 


wears 


some outrageous costumes, and Conway Tearle 
as the husband seems heartily bored by the 
whole thing Ricardo Cortez is truly a fas- 


cinating Spaniard. 


WEST OF THE WATER TOWER (Paramount) 


Che film contains some of what was in the 
book, and a lot that wasn’t. That was to be 
expected, however, and taking everything into 


bad. 
vathetic and appealing figure of Guy 


Plummer, and 


consideration, it isn’t so Glenn Hunter 


makes a 


Ernest Torrence’s Adrian Plum- 


mer is a fine portrait 
TWO WAGONS—BOTH COVERED (Pathe) 
them, Rob Wagner and Will Rogers 


Between 


have evolved a rather clever parody on “The 
Covered Wagon.” Rogers burlesques_ both 
Ernest Torrence and Warren Kerrigan and 


does it neatly. 
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Production Notes for April 


Metro will produce “Face to Face,” a Satur- 
day Evening Post story, for Viola Dana. 

“The End of the World” is the temporary 
title of Jack Pickford’s new picture, now being 
directed by Tom J. Geraghty. 

Laurette Taylor’s next screen appearance will 
be under direction of Clarence Badger in her 
stage play, “One Night in Rome.” 

Another season of activity has touched the 
Goldwyn studios. Marshall Neilan is in the 
midst of his film version of Hardy’s 
Blanche 


Thomas 
“Tess of the D’Urbervilles,” with 
Sweet and Conrad Nagel in the leading roles. 
King Vidor has selected Rachel Crothers’ stage 
success, “Mary the Third” as his next 
with 

Victor 
Tree of the 
Edward C. Booth. 
a feature 


story, 
heading the cast. 
film “The 
Garden” an English novel by 
Roland West is at work on 
Hammerstein, for 


Eleanor Boardman 


Seastrom has decided to 


Elaine 
Hutchinson, 


starring 


Truart. Charles star of many 
serials, has rented space at the studios and is 
directing himself in a feature production. Rob- 
ert Leonard is editing the latest Mae Murray 
picture, “Mlle. Midnight.” 

Mary Astor will appear opposite to Richard 
Dix in “Face,” a Paramount picture in produc 
tion at the Long Island studio, under direction 
of Alan Crosland. W. C. de Mille has started 
work on an original screen story -by Clara 
Beranger, entitled “The Inside Story,” featuring 
May McAvoy and Malcolm McGregor. Fol 


lowing the completion of Pola 
picture, “A Woman of the Night,” which is to 


Negri’s next 


be directed by Dimitri Buchowetski following 


the latter’s present production, ‘““Men,” she will 


make a picture under the direction of Ernst 
Lubitsch. James Oliver Curwood’s most pop 
ular novel, “The Alaskan,” will be Thomas 


Paramount picture, following 
Man.” Adolphe Menjou has 
permanent member of the 


Meighan’s next 
“The 


been 


Confidence 
signed as a 
Paramount stock company, and will be featured 


in a number of important pictures. One of 


the vehicles planned for him will be the ro 
mantic comedy drama, “The King,” which is 
from a play by G. A. De Caillabet, 
Robert De Flers, and Emanuel Arene. William 
known screen and 


French 
Farnum, one of the best 
stage stars in America, has signed a long term 
contract to star in Paramount pictures 

Priscilla Dean will soon start work on her 


first independent production at the Ince studio. 


“The Perfect Flapper” is Colleen Moore's 
next picture for First National, with Frank 
Mayo, Sidney Chaplin, Phyllis Haver and 


Mary Carr. Maurice Tourneur has started “The 
White Moth” for the same company. 
La Marr, Conway Tearle, and Charles de Roche 
head the Griffith's 
will be “For Sale,” 


Archainbaud has been engaged to direct 


Barbara 


cast. Corinne next picture 


an original story George 
“Sundown,” 
West, has a 
Alexander, Roy Stewart, 
Tully Marshall, Hal 
Crockett. 


an epic of the passing of the old 
including Ben 
Love, Hobart 

Wilson, and 


cast of favorites, 
Bessie 
Bosworth, 


Charles B 








“1000 AND ONE” FOR 1924 


Is Regularly Mailed to all Subscribers 


It contains full data on about 3000 films—with 
brief review on each—including educational 
films elaborately classified by subject, theatrical 
film reviews and film reviews for the Church field 


A notable feature is complete indication of all 
Parent-Teacher Film Recommendations for the past two years 
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Film Recommendations by 


The National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations 


Mrs. CHARLES E. MERRIAM 


Chairman, Better Films Committee 


Parent Teacher Associations recommends Tale of Triona.”’ 


Tras National Congress of Mothers and truth. Taken from William J. Locke’s “The 


the following films for various family groups. The Greatest Love of All—George Beban per- 


They have been reviewed by the Better Films sonally. Rather melodramatic, with the offi- 

Committee and endorsed as clean and whol cers of the law shown in a bad light, but 

some recreation. redeemed because of the theme—a man’s de- 

For the Family From 10 Years Up votion to his mother. 

The Boy of Flanders—Jackie Coogan (Metro) Powder River—This is an official U. S. Gov- 
A very splendid picture, supposed to be the ernment picture of scenes of the world war. 
well-known “Dog of Flanders,” but both the It shows the actual sinking of ships by Ger- 
title and the story have been changed man submarines, and actual warfare on the 

King of Wild Horses—( Pathe). Quite a won battlefield. If it does no more than show the 
derful picture. uselessness and destruction of war, it will not 

Abraham Lincoln—(Rocket Brothers). One of have been in vain. There is always the ques- 
the finest and most appealing pictures ever tion, though, as to whether boys and girls 
made. From Lincoln's birth in Kentucky get the moral or only the thrill of the scenes 
cabin to closing scenes in Washington depicted 
Everyone should see it The Great White Way—(Goldwyn-Cosmopoli- 

Girl Shy—Harold Lloyd (Pathe) \ ver tan). A personally conducted tour of New 
clever comedy. York’s Great White Way, with interesting 

Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall—Mary Pick sidelights on the making of a newspaper. 
ford (United Artists). Miss Pickford in this The Blizzard—(Fox). This is a Swedish pic- 
well-known story needs no comment ture and is one of the really worthwhile pic- 

Under the Red Robe—(Goldwyn-Cosmopoli tures. One will always remember the herds 
tan). Taken from Stanley Weyman’s novel of reindeer 
and follows book closely \ very good cos 


For Adult Members of the Family 
The Goldfish—(First National). Constance 


Talmadge gives a ver\ good screen version 


tume picture of the Louis XIII period 

For the Family from High School Age Up 
The Enchanted Cottage—Richard Barthelmess 

(First National). Where love is blind and 

happily remains so. A lovely film. 


of the play. 


Don’t Doubt Your Husband—Viola Dana 
; (Metro Every part of this film except the 
Going Up—Douglas McLean (Pathe). One oi 


the most amusing comedies, taken from the 


title is proper for High School age, too. 


The Hill Billy—Jack Pickford (United Artists). 


play, and much more exciting because of the : : : 
Story of Tennessee mountaineers. 


aeroplane contest. : . : 
Don’t Marry for Money—(Selznick). A com- 


The Yankee Consul— Douglas McLean ( Path: i ag 
Ticket agent goes on ship to get baggage edy of married life. 
the consul who cancels reservations: the ship Polikuschka—Russian Players of the Moscow 
sails with him on board and he is taken for \rt Theatre. Distributed by The Friends of 
the consul, with complications. Soviet Russia. There is no pleasant recrea- 
The Dawn of a Tomorrow—( Paramount) tion in witnessing this, but it is very well 
From Frances Hodgson Burnett's story done, although a sad and morbid story. 


A Fool’s Awakening—(Metro). The theme is The Breaking Point— (Paramount). Mary 


that the foundation of happiness must b Roberts Rinehart’s story well done. 








The Educational Screen 


Pictures and the Church 


Conducted by 


CHESTER C., 


MARSHALL, D. D 


Pictures and the ‘‘Church Night’’ Program 


churches are finding 
time-honored 


NCREASINGLY the 
I it necessary to modify the 
Prayer Meeting to meet present-day require- 
there 
old- 


pastor 


churches here and 


numbers to the 


There are 
still draw large 
fashioned prayer service. 
of such a church. No pastor thus situated is 
likely to be in any hurry to change the pro- 


ments. 
which 
The editor is 


gram of his mid-week meeting. 
There are 
sands of them, with the same old program but 
Hundreds of 
substituted 


other churches, however, thou- 


with only a handful of people. 


pastors of such churches have 


“Church Night” for “Prayer Meeting Night,” 


with splendid results. There is usually a sup 


per, followed by study periods on the Bible, 
missions, etc., with a general gathering at the 
last period for devotional services. This last 


period takes the place of the prayer meeting 

An increasing number of pastors are finding 
a place in the Church Night Program for mo- 
tion pictures. It is safe to predict a time when 
pictures will form a part of the program in 
thousands of churches; when pictures will be 
the rule rather than the exception. 

The editor is in receipt of a letter from the 
pastor of a village church which has made the 
transition in part. Every Thursday 
night is Church Night, and the old-fashioned 
held on’ the alternate 
attendance on 


second 


prayer meetings are 
Thursday nights. The 
Church Nights for the winter of 1922-1923 was 


as follows: 


average 


Tee 22 
i) ee. ere 82 
SE pha < heed wha sas eden 168 
BOOM! SVEFERE 2.5 o sccs ccs 272 

This is surely a remarkably high average, 


and as a result of the interest thus engendered 
the attendance at the regular Prayer Meetings 
averages 100. The attributes a 
great deal of the success of this enterprise to 


above pastor 


the picture program of five reels which he uses 


in connection with the supper, study classes 
and devotional service. 
His letter is so interesting and suggestive 


that we print it in full. The pastor of this 


church would doubtless be glad to send folders 
furnish who might be 
plan in detail 
using pictures are urged to send in accounts of 


their experiences for the benefit of others. 


One Pastor’s Letter 

Dear Dr. Marshall: 
I am one of the 
EDUCATIONAL SCREEN. 


and information to any 


interested to get his Pastors 


THE 
Many of the articles, in 


inveterate readers of 
fact all of them, make a strong appeal to me, 
but more especially those pertaining to pictures 
in and through the church. 

I got my introduction to motion pictures in 


the fall of 1917 when serving with the Y. M. 
C, A. among troops at home, abroad and on 
the,sea, more particularly on the sea. When 


I left the service I was so convinced that the 


cinema had a place in the church that I pur- 


chased a used machine from the organization 
I served with, and in the more than four years 
since I have been working to gear it into not 
only my church program but the church pro 
gram. 

We cannot help feeling that it is the greatest 
that 


be used, rather 


educator of the age and of age for 


why should it not 


any 
matter; then 
than let it drift into bad company and thus al 
low a friend to become an enemy? It is our 
strong and right-hand friend here in our church 
program, 

Rev. C. C. Fisher’s story 


of how they use the motion picture machine in 


I was interested in 


We have never gone into it quite 
that 
son why it should not be 


his church. 
as extensively as However I see no rea- 
done; in fact, I see 
many unanswerable reasons why it should be 
We feel here, in this day of 
that 
up and say to its youth, “We will supply all 


done. seductive 


entertainment, unless the church can rise 


your needs from every standpoint, education 
ally, recreationally, and socially,” it will not 
likely have the young people to supply relig 
iously. 

You will see by the enclosed hand bill tha’ 


we put on an annual motion picture course in 


and thus bring to our communit) 


could 


our church 


that shown 


not otherwise be 


pictures 
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here. We also run many pictures during the 
year for the benefit of 
the church and for the uplift of the community. 
Our big use of the machine is in our Church 
Night program. We this 
type of program for three years now and find 
it gets over Last 
Church Nights we 


of 272, 


other organizations in 


have been working 


with a bound year at our 


had an average attendanc: 


and this year it promises to be a higher 


average, when the year is over. That is not 
such a bad attendance to have at prayer meet 
ing. On alternate nights from our Church 
Nights we have prayer meeting, and we call it 
prayer meeting. Last year during the period 
we had an average attendance at prayer meet 


ing of more than 100, and of that number mort 
than forty per cent were boys and girls, and 
no pictures are shown at 


tell you this to show you that when the church 


prayer meeting. | 


rises up. and endeavors, even feebly, to meet 
the needs of Youth, youth responds with a 
bang to the effort. 

I have here what is considered a conserva 


tive church, but if the loyalty to the new pr 


gram of the church of Christ requires a con 


servative church I hope for another when | 
move from here. My people are enthusiast 
without, so far as I know, an exception ovet 
our program. 

Oh that the church may wake up and gt 


this mighty weapon of destruction in the hands 


of the devil and make it a mighty lever, lifting 


our communities heavenward and towards God 


Our leading church folks here consider that 
our new program which is made possible | 
pictures has steadied and increased our attend 


ance at all services 
HOUGHTON. 


Wolcott. N \ 


Film Reviews 
(By Dr. Marshall personally) 

The Dawn of a Tomorrow (7 reels) (Fam 
Players Lasky Corp.) 
the famous novel and 
Hodgson Burnett. 
Griffith 
leading parts. 


[his is an adaptation 


play written by Frances 


Logan, Ray 
take the 
Holt, one 


wearied 


Jacqueline 
David 
In the novel Sir Olivet 


utterly 


mond and Torrence 


of London’s greatest financiers, 


with the cares and worries of his responsibilities 


and constantly dreading the dawn of the coming 


and possible failures 


shall be no 


him 


day with new problems 
that 


morrows to dawn 


determines there more te 


for Obliterating ever) 


rHE CHURCH 157 
trace of himself, he, turns up among the flotsam 
and jetsam of the river slums where he means 
that to end it all. Most unexpect- 
edly the “angel” of Apple 
and her superb and child-like 


same night 


he comes 


Alley, 
faith in the Heavenly Father, together with the 


upon 
Bloss« ym 


evidences of need on every hand, bring to him 
a realization that there is something big for 
him to and 


do he anticipates the dawn of a 


tomorrow in which he shall give of himself and 


of his gold unstintedly for London’s heart- 
breaking need. It is one of the most deeply 
religious stories of recent years. Something 
of the spirit of the story is caught in the film, 
but on the whole, for one who has read the 
story the film is disappointing. Too great lib- 
erty has been taken with the story, and it 
suffers therefrom. Though dealing with the 


underworld and far below the original story it 


is a picture fairly entertaining and above the 


average in moral atmosphere. 


No Loafing (2 reels) (Educational Film 
Corp.) \ comedy with Poodles Hannaford. 
Poodles is a side-door Pullman tourist. He 


unwillingly lands in a city where the mayor is 
waging a crusade against loafers. To save him- 


lf 
Sell 


from arrest, Poodles takes a job as a piano 
The 


d disastrous, for in fleeing from the 


move! results are highly amusing and 
thrilling, an 
he runs into the open gate of the prison 


\ cle an 
America 14 


police 
throughout. 
(D. W.. Griffith, 


vard comedy 


reels) Inc.) 


[he story and titles are by Robert W. Cham- 
vers. Neil Hamilton and Carol Dempster in 
the leading roles. Mr. Griffith’s own word con- 
cerning this picture is that it “is merely an 
attempt to suggest in a small way the great 
sacrifice made by our forefathers that America 


might become a free and independent nation.” 
But it is exceedingly ambitious attempt, and 
succeeds admirably in its purpose. It traces 


the causes leading up to the Revolutionary war, 


shows the battles of Lexington, Concord and 
Bunker Hill, and then shifts to the war as it 
vas waged in northern New York in the farm- 
ing district whence came the major part of 
General Washington's supplies. The film com- 
bines a charming romance with all the thrills 
Mr. Griffith knows so well how to produce, 
ind at the same time is accurate in its history 
ind tremendously instructive. 


National.) 
“Strongheart,” in an 


Story of the 


The Love Master (7 reels) (First 


The famous police dog 


exceedingly interesting northland. 


Suitable for children and adults. 
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The Educational Screen 


School Department 


Conducted by 


Marie GooDENOUGH 


The Fourth of the Chronicles of America 
‘‘Taniel Boone’”’ 


T IS the year before the Revolution, and the 
eyes of the settlers east of the Alleghenies 
are turned toward the better lands beyond the 


mountains. Land promoters—active even in 
those early days—plan to colonize the wilder- 
ness, and Boone, skilled woodsman with a 


knowledge of the interior country, is chosen to 
lead the way. 

A rough map, 
Transylvania Company 
Boone farewell, points out 


such as the heads of the 
refer to in bidding 


North Carolina and 





Boone sets out for the interior. 


the route to the Ohio, and shades the area 
known as Transylvania. 

Boone’s departure is a moment full of sig- 
nificance to the history of that great valley to 
the west, as he turns his face away from the 
hazy Appalachians and sets out on the unblazed 
forest trails to the interior, every step fraught 
with a danger he knew only too well. 

The little settlement of 
(also located on the map) is the 


Boone’s exploration—and again the screen fixes 


Boonesboro in 1776 


fruit of 


a classic picture of frontier life—the log house 
built after the fashion of the outpost, half 
dwelling, half fortress, the men with 
shovel and axe and the women occupied with 
their household tasks, washing in tubs hollowed 


busy 


out from a huge log. 

\ messenger from over the mountains brings 
30one a copy of a journal of the day with the 
news of the Declaration of Independence which 


he reads in great excitement to the people of 
the colony gathered around him. His exclama- 
tion, although it were a bit rhetorical from the 
lips of a frontier woodsman, nevertheless states 
well enough the real significance of the event 
to them: “Now we have something else to build 
for—we are the eastern rampart of a sovereign 
nation.” 

The fate of 
tined to hang in an uncertain balance. 
difficulties of the 


Boonesboro, however, was des- 
Typical 
of the settlers is the scene 
of the men fighting a fire spread by the Indians 
their tilled 


Boone’s struggle to hold the colony together in 


to destroy carefully crops, and 


the face of Indian treachery and severe priva- 


tion on what they declared to be “dark and 
bloody ground—and not intended for white 
settlers.” Midwinter and the spectres of sick 


ness and starvation send Boone off to the 
Salt Licks for the necessary salt without which 
their little stock of food could not be preserved. 
convincing in the 

that 


iron pot 


There is nothing more 


picture than the scenes of winter \ 


typical cabin interior, the swinging 


over the open fire, the old man sick on his cot 
and the hungry children gathered around the 
table, the outside and a man 


rude storm 


bare 





Indian treachery robs the colony of One 


of its members. 


with his exertions, his 


“Dan’l 


spent 
ominous that 
by the Indians.” 


stumbling in, 


news has been captured 
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“No matter how long the Indians stay, 
they kain’t get in.” 
The further story of Boone is familiar enough 
film 


camp of the 


to need no recounting The shows him 


two years later in the Shawnees, 


ScHOOL DE 
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who are 
attack. 
my son, in 


being organized by the British to 
The boast from their leader, “Boone, 
three Boonesboro 
will have vanished from the earth,” spurs Boone 
to his five day race through the wooded wilder- 
ness to the stockade, to command the defense. 
Again the 


less than weeks 


admiration for its 
siege—typical no 
doubt of countless frontier struggles—with the 
from the Indian arrow but, 
far more serious, his glowing fire-brands setting 


film challenges 


pictorial description of the 


danger not only 
to flames the buildings of the stockade. 

For such scenes, and for its general picture 
of pioneer life, the subject is excellently done. 
As to plot, the film is rather episodic, and the 
titling at the same time a bit stilted and a bit 
amateurish. On the whole, however, doubtless 
a true record of a distinct period in the pictur- 
esque history of America. (3 reels) Distributed 


by Pathe. 


The Fifth of the Chronicles of America 


‘The Frontier Woman’ 


Revolutionary times—not of 


STORY of 
battles, but of 


classed as one of its minor incidents. It serves, 


what might properly be 


however, to illustrate the fortitude and courage 


not only of the men on the frontier who jour 


neyed over the hills to the east to fight the 
British, but of the women who did nothing 
more heroic than remain in their stockaded 


villages with the dread of Indian attack always 
hanging over them; their lot simply to carry on 
as come they 


bravely when losses came, must 


It is in October, 1780, among the mountains 
little 


men 


of Tennessee that we see the settlement 
of Watauga, 


The spirit of the frontier woman is embodied 


whose fighting have 


pone 


in Margaret Johnston, whose husband and a 


companion, John Sevier, are leading the moun 
tain men. 


No less menacing than the King’s army to 


colonies are the bands « 
Tories—one led by Major 


offer the 


the people of the 
Ferguson, in pat 


ticular,— who Revolutionists their 


choice between swearing allegiance to the King 


—or instant death. Sevier is close upon the 


heels of Ferguson, and in the end succeeds in 


trapping him. 


In the meantime the dreaded Cherokees in 
the forest country of Tennessee are preparing 
quite another sort of war \round their fire 
by night, their weird war dance inflames the 
Indian warriors. A Tory trader visiting the 
stockaded settlement, and thinking to block 


? 


Sevier’s pursuit of Ferguson, proposes to bring 
back the mountain men to protect the settle- 


ment against the Indians. It is Margaret 





Margaret 
tradesman from summoning the mountain 
men to return before their task is done. 


Johnston prevents the Tory 


1 


Johnston who protests against his treacherous 


scheme 
The encounter with Ferguson safely over, 
Sevier and Johnston are reported to be on 


their way home. Great joy in the village, and 
Johnston cabin, eager preparations for 
the return and a table spread before the fire. 
But the skulking to be 


their for this interruption to 


in the 


Cherokees are not 


denied revenge 




















160 ScHooL DEPARTMENT The Educational Screen 
' 
, Used and praised by some of the largest school systems of the country 
' 
The New York City Board of Education has booked both issues of the News for 
every week. 
A. G. Balcolm, Assistant Superintendent of Schools of Newark, N. J., writes: ‘‘I ' 
am writing to tell you some of the impressions made upon me by your last Sum- 
mary. This is without doubt the best type of picture you have turned out for 
the purpose of stressing current events in the schools . | think you have 
started something that will be of great benefit to the schools.” 
With every contract of the News for educational purposes, the ‘‘Quarterly 
Summary of Current Events” is supplied every ten weeks without charge. Pathe 
News is recognized everywhere as the best example of a motion picture that 
combines information with entertainment 
For full information, write Educational Department 
PATHE EXCHANGE, Inc. 
35 West 45th Street, New York 
; 
their plans. Johnston's horse finds his way to photography have not been excelled in any 
the stockade, an arrow quivering in the empty previous numbers in the series, unless it be ' 
saddle. Columbus. 
There is a quality distinctly spiritual about 
the subject. And that spirituality arises not 
so much from the various expressions of the 
simple faith of the people, nor from the oft- 
repeated text, “He shall give his angels charge 
over thee,” as in the personality of Margaret 
Johnston herself. She receives the news of her 
husband’s death with an emotion that is be- 
yond tears. It is acting of a superb quality that 
makes the woman a tragic figure in the very 
calmness of her grief. 
The story has been exceedingly well handled 
from the standpoint of values. There is plen 
' 


tiful action, suspense is maintained throughout, 


and it moves to a definite climax. Details of 


photography, costume and setting are excellent. 
There are scenes which for their perfection in 
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“'. . a tragic figure in the very calm- 
ness of her grief.” 


where none are 


still 


needed, and at the 


Titles are employed 
end there is a rather wordy 
“pointing of the moral”—but the subject paints 


a picture with strokes which on the whole are 


exceedingly deft and sure, and the general 
result is forceful and gripping. (3 reels.) Re 
leased by Pathe. 
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" es tM a Le — SS 
| Prof. Rob’t McElroy, if ' } Cari . oe. 
Princeton University, ~~ — ee the ‘Amer 
writes: = % 
| ican Museum of Nat- 
Teng ee yy tt? | = The TRANS-LUX DAYLIGHT SCREEN can be used in ural History, writes: 
can” tia = _ daylight without darkening the room, thus avoiding poor “he Trans-Lux 
— . ra Paty “s 1 ventilation and the expense of satisfactory window coverings. Daylight Screen is a 
iecenaies z ‘ tf a It can equally well be used with artificial lighting conditions wonder. . . I am get- 
i apse ig when desired. The TRANS-LUX DAYLIGHT SCREEN ting infinitely finer 
tion as affecting ed- : Hy “ - ie ie) projection than I 
ucation. It supplies is non-inflammable, can be cieaned and rolled up without have ever had with 
a very real need damage t is made in any size tor any purpose, any other screen. 
Every educational in- For the sake of finer a more economical projection, ask ong AE 
stitution in the coun- further details of pictures may be used 
try ought to be and this feature 
equipped with these — 7 SEE EEE alone makes a great 
screens.” INTHE ae ML | appeal to me. 
; Sly ee aie COCO Oh 
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You Must Have the 
New Bass Catalog! 


guide to correct buy 
Picture Cameras, Projectors, and 
Supplies. Price lowest. Quality 
and Service as only Bass knows 
Write or wire for your copy today 


BASS CAMERA COMPANY 


book is your 
ingin Motion 


Chicago, Ill. 








THE HERALD PICTURES 


The Stream of Life 
A Maker of Men 
Climbing Life’s Hill 
Lest We Forget 
Inspirational Pictures par excellence 
By Rev. James K. Shields 
The Chosen Prince, and Others 
DISTRIBUTED BY 


CHURCH and SCHOOL FILM EXCHANGE 


DES MOINES, IOWA 














School Film Reviews for April 


Einstein’s Theory of Relativity (4 reels) Red 
Seal Pictures Corporation—This longer produc 
tion is an enlarged, amplified d de ed vel 
sion of the subject covered in the two-reel 
of the Same title rev ved in the Nove ber 
issue of THe EpucatioNAL ScRrE! tl 
two-reeler, it sets « to visualize S¢ the 
more popular ideas involve the 1 j 
and follows the Ss ¢ gene it the 
subject. 

It has, obviously, « advant ve 
the shorter version it it brings ex 
amples to bear upon the expl its 
statements, and goes much more int 1 11 
its exposition. Most excellent use is e ¢ 
the animated drawing in explaining son the 
operations of the principles of relati de 
onstrating bevond the s idow « the 
superiority of this method above eve the 
photographic scheme where absolut 
scientific material is desired. 

As an example par excellence, it is 5 
only to cite the example of the animat S \ 
ing the ball dropped from the tower, and t 

Please Wt \ M 


path of that ball, as viewed from space, with 
the earth in motion. Excellent, also, is the 
scene demonstrating the motion of the earth 


and its neighboring planets. 


While the subject has been treated from the 
so-called “popular” standpoint—in the sense 
that its material is presented in simple, not too 


scientific language, yet it distinctly merits the 


tention of scientists for its admirable illus- 
trations of the principles involved. There is 
‘meat’ in it for a vast amount of scientific dis- 
cussion, if used for instructional purposes. It 
deserves place in the regular course of study 
or H School and College Physics classes. 


The Wizardry of Wireless (2 reels) General 


Electric—Prefaced by a history of communi- 
cation from the earliest beacon fire, the helio- 
graph d the American Indian’s smoke 
blanket, the subject passes to the developments 
of electricity which have made possible the 


electric telegraph and the telephone—first to be 
experimented with successfully by Bell in 1876. 


[lo realize how remarkable have been the 
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Raven 


“HAFTONE” 


Screen 


It Distributes Light Even- 
ly, And Has No Fade-Out, 
Regardless of Angles. 


It Subdues Glare In The 
High Lights—And Brings 
Out The Detail In Shadows. 


It Can Be Washed And Fold- 
ed Without Injury. 


It Is Kind To The Eyes. 


With or without rollers 
or stretcher frames 


RAVEN SCREEN CORPORATION 


345 W. 39th Street New York City 




















expansions in electrical communication during 
the past half 
trast that early effort with the vast spread of 
the wireless and the radio of today. 

The film attention the first 
broadcasting from Schenectady, on March 24, 


century, one has only to con- 


brings to our 


1922—and the remainder of the two reels is 
given over entirely to animated drawings ex- 
much detail the 


transmitter, its construction, the makeup of the 


plaining in principle of the 


standard commercial transmitting outfit and 


the function of its 
storage battery, the effect of a current set up 


various parts, and of the 


in the various circuits, the action of the grid, 
the speed of the outgoing waves, the principle 
of radio reception, when electromagnetic waves 
with the antennae, the tuning 
tuning (illus- 


come in contact 
coil, the importance of 
trating by the analogy to a pendulum swing) 
and it explains the question of wave length, the 


proper 


function of the radio receiver, transformer and 
amplifier. 

A subject of considerable technicality, and 
therefore not suitable for any except the special 
audience. For those who know the 
principles of electricity, 


cleverly done, and holds much valuable infor 


scientific 
however, the film is 
mational material. 


Advertisers and 


Please Write to 
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The Call to Arms (2 reels) American Mo 
tion Picture Corporation—This is a unit of the 
Lincoln cycle of pictures entitled The Son of 
Democracy, in 
ably enacted by 
The time is 
in the White 
problem of war. 


which the part of Lincoln is 
Benjamin Chapin 
1861, when President Lincoln 


House is confronted with the 
In spite of the title, however, 
reel 1 is given over entirely to Lincoln’s home 
relationships during that time—his understand 


who run 


ing sympathy with his two sons, 
away from their books to go swimming. Lin 
coln, remembering his own boyhood, shields 


them from their mother’s possible punishment 


and helps them to appear as though nothing 


had happened. 
Serving doubtless to present the “human’ 
side of Lincoln, the first reel is followed by 


a dramatization of the visit to the White House 


of the delegates who demand to know whether 
war is to be declared. 
Lincoln argues the calamity of war and the 


crime of an over-hearty decision. Leaving the 
White House by a 
moment alone in the 
film 
as well as the 

News that Fort 
brings matters to 


side door, he stands for a 
half light Here the 


reaches its high point in the dramatic 


photographic scale. 


Sumter has been fired upon 


a climax, however, and Lin 


coln signs the proclamation calling forth the 


militia, which he reads from the stairway to the 
Particularly well done 1s 


waiting delegates 


the scene of Lincoln and the old servant of the 
White 
bring him the flag, 
“Not one star shall be lost.” 


House, whom Lincoln comm: 


that he may renew his vow 


and declare, 


Made as a “general audience” picture Reel 
II nevertheless has some definite instructiona 
value. 

Puss in Boots (1) Pictorial Clubs, Inc \ 


Laugh-o-gram, the whole film done in anima 


tion of excellent quality Che parallel with the 


classic story is not ciose, 


The boy seeks the hand of the 


particularly as to the 


Boots. king’s 


1 ¢ 


daughter, and the accompanying cat shows a 


} 


parallel ambition. The king throws them both 


out of the palace The two exiles wander int 
the bull-fighting picture 


a movie theatre where 


gives the cat an idea. If the boy will buy him 


boots he store window, the 


some covets in a 
cat will provide means for winning the king’s 
favor. It is agreed. The bullfight is staged 


before an immense crowd, consists of frenzied 
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“Pictures Speak A Universal Language” 











Science has perfected picture 
language. 


Keystone stereographs and lan- 
tern slides, fully indexed to meet 
school needs, are the perfection 
of picture language. 


Keystone bulletins explain fully 
the educational value of Key- 
stone products. 


The Keystone Representative in 
your district will be glad to call 
on you personally. Write today. 


KEYSTONE 
VIEW COMPANY 


INC. 
Meadville, Penna. 


Keystone has purchased the Stereoscopic and Lan- 
tern Slide Department of Underwood & Underwoood 




















pursuits now by the bull, now by the boy, till 


the bull is rendered manageable by a fantastic 
radio contrivance the Cat’s, which also en 
dows the boy with supernatural strength. The 
king yields to the hero’s wishes, and the ani 
mated story of extreme but amusing exaggera 
tion and violent action ends happily Bear 1 
mind that the story is extremely “modernized.” 

A Visit to a Birdshop (1 reel) Kineto—In 
which birds are the least of the attractions 
The reel is a collection of views of the assort 
ment of animal life commonly found in 
birdshop—among which are_ rabbits, oung 
ferrets, snakes, monkeys and fish. 

The method of aerating a tank is interest 
ingly shown, and the aquarium section is | 
all odds the most remarkable portion of the 
subject for its views of larvae of the two 
winged fly, the jaws and head of the water 
beetle, the planarians, in a tank by themselves, 


and the dragon fly. The micro-photography is 


here, as in other Urban subjects, most excel 
lently and carefully done 

Of interest to a general audience, and val 
uable for classroom use in giving a general 


idea of the many sorts of animal life. 


Sertinels of The Sea (1 reel) Fox 


Please Write to Advertisers 


M 


to the picturing of a number of the guardians 
of our coast, and that of other countries, in 
connection with which acknowledgment is 


Bureau of Lighthouses, U. S. De- 
of Commerce, for assistance rendered 


made to the 
partment 
the 
Suc h 


in filming. 


Light, 
and Minot’s Ledge Light, also 


famous landmarks Boston 


1715, 


as 
erected in 
the 


on Massachusetts coast, the lighthouse on 


Bonita Point, Golden Gate Bay, the Los 
Angeles Harbor Light, and several of the 
Florida beacons, illustrate the manner in which 


our coast furnished with guides to the 


1s 


mariner—while the magnificent Corduan Light, 


off Royan, France, is cited as “the most beau- 
tiful structure of its kind’—a statement which 
could hardly be challenged after viewing it 
at a distance, its base at nearer view, the detail 
of the doorway and a panorama of its interior 
hall. 


Lightships and buoys are not neglected, and 
a particularly interesting scene shows a tender 


re-charging a floating gas buoy. 


Eddystone Light in the English Channel is 
chosen to illustrate the operation of a light- 
house and the machinery which keeps the light 


An animated drawing shows the con- 


going 
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HE line of least resistance in class room instr 

tion is through the child’s eye. The Bausch 
Lomb Balopticon is a well-nigh indispensable piece 
equipment in the modern school. Photographs and 
opaque objects as well as lantern slides may be pro 
jected. Made in several models. Write for literature 
describing the 


Bausch & Lomb BALOPTICON 








Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
D52, 635 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 


New York Washington Chicago San Francisco London 











struction of the light tower, and the action o 
the moving lenses. 

The Tullamook Rock lighthouse, off the 
Oregon coast near Astoria, best illustrates th 
typical situation chosen for such a structure ( 
the manner in which the keeper must be trans 
ferred “by aerial express” from boat to the 
rock base on which the structure is built, and 
the isolation from the rest of the world which 
is the lot of those who belong to “the old and 
noble calling.” 

A subject which has not often been don 
in film, and excellent material for instructional 


purposes if the titles reading: “Recommended 
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INSURE HEALTHY EYES 


Samples and literature upon request 
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